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GLIMPSES AT EUROPE DURING 1848. 


THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


The Continent of Europe in the moral and in- 
tellectual life of its nations has, with few excep- 
tions, been an almost unknown land to the proud, 
insular Englishman and consequently also to us. 
It was one of those blessings which short-sighted 
human philosophy rarely perceives but when 
looking back upon the Past, that the Continental 
Wars brought for the first time armies of Eng- 
lish soldiers and of English travellers to invade 
countries which, although within a few hundred 
miles, had been farther from London than most 
of the distant colonies. Since then new discove- 
ries have been made from year to year; Italy has 
been annually overrun by its hundred thousand 
“*Mylords,” British Statesmen have spent their 
vacations in French villas, and German Philoso- 
phy and German Science have become known 
and respected. The History of the Germans, a 
people so nearly related to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
yet so different in all its outward forms, was 
found to be not without its special interest, until 
the great historian, judging Germany both by her 
central geographical position and by her histori- 
cal importance, called her the Heart of Europe. 

She is the heart of Europe, and as such has 
been most lacerated of all the fair countries of 
the Old World. It is here that in all times have 
originated those mighty movements which have 
swayed the destinies of Europe. 

Herrman, by his victory over the proud legions 
of Varus, in the Westphalian forests, was the 
first to show to the astonished world that Roman 
fasces and axes were vain when employed to 
bend men inspired by the inflexible sense of 
freedom. Germany was the first great camp of 
those who crushed the colossus of Roman power 
after its spirithad passed away. From Germany 
Charlemagne sent forth his armies to prevent 
the Saracens from destroying European culture 
and Christianity. Inthe centre of Germany, on 
those extensive plains where the Empire of the 
European world has so often been decided, Henry 
the First withstood the attack of the Avares and 
Hungarians, by which, but for him, Europe must 
have become the prey of fierce barbarians and 
Savage Pagans. On these same ensanguined 
plains the noble King of Sweden died, not only 
for the political but for the religious liberty of 


Vor. XV—17 





Europe; and finally, in the glare of Moscow’s 
burning, here also was fought that great battle 
which liberated Europe from the universality of 
Napoleon's iron sway. 

And once more is Germany called upon to be 
the great battle-field on which some of the most 
momentous questions of our day are to be de- 
cided. Her plains will again be crimsoned, her 
cities burnt, her fair fields abandoned and her 
sons slain, that the great principle of Liberty 
may rise triumphantly from the midst of the 
flames, as when centuries ago she paid with the 
blood of her children for the rich blessings which 
the Reformation brought to the whole Christian 
world. The struggle is come once more, fearful 
are the throes of the sufferer and sad is the pros- 
pect before us; ‘but not in vain has the land of 
the Saxon ever been foremost in the strife against 
darkness and oppression, and the banner of true 
Liberty, borne by the gallant sons of Germany, 
will yet wave victoriously and be loudly cheered 
by all the nations of the earth thatlove Freedom 
and Independence. 

For here also the struggle is one for Liberty— 
the great watch-word that has at last crossed 
the broad Atlantic, reached the shores of well- 
guarded Europe and found an echo in the hearts 
of its noblest nations. Germany, we must not 
forget, has sent nearly a million of her sons to 
the Land of the Free, and the enthusiasm of the 
young has at last aroused the old mother-coun- 
try- 

Germany, onee a great and glorious Empire, 
has been slowly declining ever since the disastrous 
thirty-years’ war. The immediate result of the 
Westphalian treaty was the dissolution of the 
national unity and the independence of the Ger- 
man princes of the Empire, which thenceforth 
presented no longer one great idea, though, in 
mere form, it continued to exist for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years after that peace. The ex- 
tinction of the race of Charlemagne, the fatal 
effects"of the elective principle, then adopted, the 
selfish and destructive policy of the house of 
Austria, the rise and independence of Prussia 
had all gradually reduced the once powerful Em- 
pire to such insignificance that the abdication of 
the last Roman Emperor in 1806 was little more 
than the final act—a formal reeognition of an 
evident and uncontested fact. 

Since then Germany has had but one moment 
when she might have become once more a united, 
great. Empire; but only one moment, for His- 
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tory grants none of her favors twice, and he 
whom the favor of the moment finds hesitating 
and doubtful, loses the opportunity for ever and 
falls the more rapidly. Such was the case when, 


after the first German Revolution in 1813, the | 


Emperor Francis entered Paris in triumph, at 


the head of the allied armies. If he had then| 


placed the crown of Charlemagne in old Notre- 
Dame on his anointed head, Germany might 
have once more risen to a splendor equal to that 
which was hers, when, a thousand years before, 
her great sovereign crowned himself in St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. Francis was at that time the most 
popular man in Europe ; the German nation hon- 
ored in him the hero of many a battle and loved 
in him the father of his people. Even the other 
sovereigns would then have eagerly consented, 
for the envy, hatred and jealousy of the smaller 
princes of Germany—that mean and yet so fear- 
ful source of that country’s weakness—had been 
drowned in their common hatred against a com- 
mon oppressor, while Prussia’s modest king would 
for no price have éxchanged for the Roman- 
German crown his simple foraging-cap or for 
the purple of the Cesars his gray camp-cloak, 
in which he passed through the ranks of his 
army and his people, silent and unobserved, but 
beloved and revered as seldom prince has been. 
Nor would the masters of foreign countries have 
opposed themselves to such a regeneration of Ger- 
many. England formally assented and Alexan- 
der of Russia urged it with an enthusiasm not a 
little heightened by the prospect of thus gaining 
Poland. But Francis was found wanting when 
the hour came; he remained what he was, Em- 
peror of Austria, and never became what he had 
been, Emperor of Germany. 

Thus the first German Revolution remained a 
transient and episodical event, since which Ger- 
many has in reality been in a constant state of 
anarchy, divided as she was into a number of in- 
dependent, exclusive States, which ought to have 
been, by their geographical position as well as by 
their unity of race and language, one Germany— 
States left without a common head, without 
common laws, or even a common administration 
of Justice, and connected by extremely ill-defined 
and unintelligible relations of alliance under the 
name of a Germanic Confederation. In a lan- 
guage as general as undefined, the so-called Fed- 
eral Act of the 8th of June, 1815, speaks of a 
union of sovereign independent States by means 
of an international league for the purpose of 
maintaining the internal (!) and external secu- 
rity of Germany. The only outward form in 
which this league ever appeared was the Federal 
Diet, a body of diplomats, appointed by the 
thirty-four sovereigns and strictly bound by their 
instruetions. It commonly consisted of seven- 


|teen representatives as a permanent committee 
\for ordinary matters of business, whilst a “ple- 
num” of sixty-nine was to be called together in 
| cases of extraordinary emergency. This Diet, 
‘of which it seems both Sovereigns and people 
beeame thoroughly ashamed, was in fact nothing 
more than a mere machine to register ordinances 
| and to carry out the resolutions of Austria or the 
strongest portion of the German princes, check- 
ing every free movement, disregarded and al- 
most unknown by foreign powers, hated by the 
people and set aside by the Sovereigns them- 
selves, whenever their interest demanded it, as 
when Prussia formed her own custom-league, 
thus taking the earliest step in her career towards 
a hegemony of Germany. 

Both the Federal Act and the nature of the 
Diet were slightly changed in 1820 in conse- 
quence of a general dissatisfaction pervading the 
whole German nation, and more thoroughly al- 
tered, though little improved after the French 
Revolution of 1830, since which the Diet waged 
an inexorable warfare against the public press, 
the right of petition and addresses, against rep- 
resentative chambers and especially against tri- 
colored cockades. 

Thus an institution, originally, we think, well 
intended and certainly capable of being devel- 
oped and improved, became a disgrace and a 
curse to the nation. Instead of preserving the in- 
ternal security of Germany, State was arrayed 
against State and Austria’s solemn veto put upon 
every liberal measure the King of Prussia might 
propose in one of his attacks of liberalism. In- 
stead of seeing German interests properly repre- 
sented and respected abroad, there were Bremen 
flags crossing the Atlantic and Bavarian diplo- 
mats known to the cabinets of France: but 
who ever heard of a German fleet or of German 
Polities ? 

And yet the people as such nourished a sense 
of their common nationality. For, with the ex- 
ception of the Slaves in Bohemia and the Wendes 
in Prussia, were they not all of the same blood, 
thoroughly, exclusively German, less mixed than 
any other nation of the earth? Had not their 
classical language helped to cast the minds of all 
in one mould and their numerous and efficient 
universities powerfully aided in developing the 
national spirit? Had they not all risen like one 
man when they were called upon to fight for 
God and Liberty, and why should not they, forty- 
five millions of Germans, form one people and 
one fatnily ? 

This was the question they asked each other 
at every great crisis in Europe. They never 
did more, however. For the German’s mind, so 
powerful when once roused and the German’s 
enthusiasm so glowing when once kindled, are 
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both difficult to excite. Thus when the old 
Ulysses in the Tuileries, the first and probably 
the last of the merchant-kings of Europe, was 
first threatened, Germany rejoiced in her heart 
and castles were built of wonderful hues and 
forms. And when old, considerate Guizot, who 
had been so careful in preserving and restoring 
that he forgot all progress, was overthrown, Ger- 
many rejoiced again and even ventured to ap- 
prove of it in the seclusion of her studies and the 
sanctuary of her homes. But when the men of 
progress profited by this change of cabinet and 
an almost accidental street-revolution, and sent 
the old Ulysses away, appointing a regency, Ger- 
many was in raptures, her papers learnedly dis- 
cussed the cut of the State robes of the future 
Regents according to models of antiquity, and 
incidentally spoke of a possible change in the 
form of the French government. More, how- 
ever, was done in Paris. By a most skilful leger- 
de-main the regency was stolen, and with it mon- 
archy; a small number of conspirators took hold 
of the central points of Paris, the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Hotel de Ville, and proclaimed 
the Republic so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
even the National Guards, those genuine chil- 
dren of Paris, stood aghast and the provinces 
protested aloud against such egregious deception. 

With the establishment of a Republic in France 
the old régime in Germany became impossible. 
A sudden, silent movement went through all the 
States of the Empire ; then the tocsin sounded 
from city to city, bonfires sent the joyful news 
from mountain to mountain, and province after 
province rose, until Metternich fell almost as a 
matter of course, and the black, red and gold 
banner of Germany waved high above the colors 
of the local governments from Vistula to Rhine 
and from the Baltic to the Adriatic. It now be- 
came the standard of Liberty—for national unity 
was even then not the first thought of the peo- 
ple, and it was evident that Liberty was more 
popular than Unity. and Revolution counted more 
adherents than Reform. From the first, there- 
fore, there were two distinct war-cries raised in 
Germany ; Liberty and Equality, if possible, un- 
der a republican form of government, was the 
watch-word of the Revolutionizers; Liberty and 
National Unity, if possible, under a monarchical 
government, was the motto of the Reformers— 
a party division of vital importance, little heeded 
abroad and unfortunately but too much disre- 
garded by the German Parliament. 

For we must not forget that the question of 
German Unity had never been raised since 1813. 
Then, it is true, during the so-called Liberty-wars, 
kings and people had sworn in solemn oath to 
maintain a strict unity, and after the victory there 


tinction, equal political rights and privileges in 
return for the blood spilt for the independence of 
the crowns of their sovereigns. But the nation 
soon found that they had freed themselves of a 
foreign master only to secure the rule of their 
own masters. Germany was gradually recon- 
quered by her numerous sovereigns and an un- 
remitting warfare waged against all reform and 
progress. For this purpose all means were con- 
sidered fair and none was more powerful and 
none more disgraceful to the parties employing 
it, than the phantom of Teutonism which the 
monarchs conjured up to lull the restléss peo- 
ple to sleep. A jesuitic reaction was regularly 
organized in Science and State against the threat- 
ening spirit of modern times; the arts were turn- 
ed aside from their legitimate purpose and made 
instruments of oppression and the sublimely ab- 
surd idea conceived of arresting the human mind 
by a “romantic” school of painting and the res- 
toration of medieval cathedrals. Whilst Louis 
of Bavaria thus desecrated the art of Raphael 
and Phidias, Prussia’s fantastic king bent even 
the severer sciences, theology and philosophy, to 
the execution of his designs, and assembling the 
choicest spirits of the nation around his throne, 
endeavored to make the Past so attractive that 
his people might forget the Future. And fora 
while at least they did forget it, for his Pretorians, 
the élite of German scholars, poets and authors, 
preached the doctrine that the Law of the Fu- 
ture was to be found in the traditions of the mid- 
dle ages alone, and that no greater blessing could 
be bestowed upon the nation than a restoration 
of the State and of the Church as they were under 
the action of the Feudal System and the rule of 
the Holy Empire. With indefatigable persever- 
ance this “historical” school labored to resusci- 
tate the traditions of by-gone times, and stopped 
not until they had gone back to the darkness of 
the very first centuries, until Arminius and Totila, 
Otho and Barbarossa became the idols of a nation 
which had had a Luther and a Frederick the Great. 
They succeeded in producing an indescribable 
confusion of ideas, most favorable for the cause 
of the princes but fatal to the people, and weak- 
ening the minds even of the strongest. ‘Thus se- 
cured by the very weakness of their subjects, the 
sovereigns succeeded in holding the press in ab- 
solute subjection, and by the aid of their enor- 
mous, admirably organized armies maintained 
an undisputed sway. But the whole skilful 
scheme fell in one short month; a few weeks 
after the flight of Louis Philippe, Berlin, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Hanover, Baden and Hessen were seen 
busily engaged in democratic reforms, and as 
soon as the different states had secured a partial 
emancipation, their minds for years filled with 





had been promised to all Germans, without dis- 


but one idea, returned to the long cherished plan 
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of forming one Germany, of creating for them- 
selves a powerful authority, a great European 
Power at home and abroad. 

Thus the revolution in Germany, although 
at first essentially political, soon partook of the 
character of all European revolutions of the 
year 1848, and by asking rights and privileges 
which the German populations derive from their 
common origin, became eminently a national 
movement. 

It was the privilege of the most liberal State 
of Germany first of all to raise the banner of 
Liberty and Unity. In Baden, inthe South-west 
of Germany, where the stubborn peasants dis- 
cussed the rights of man long before the Repub- 
licans of France, and whence, since the time of 
the peasants’ war that followed the Reformation, 
all republican movements have originated, a Rep- 
resentative in the Legislative Chamber, Basser- 
mann, first moved for the formation of “a body 
representing the various elective Legislatures of 
their common country with a view to impart 
unity to the legislation and the institutions of Ger- 
many.” This motion, taking all by surprise, was 
made at an auspicious time, when Bohemia was 
in revolt, and the Baden Press indignant ata most 
disgraceful treatment recently inflicted,—when 
the Turn-Vereins, politico-gymnastic associations 
dating from the Liberty-wars, claimed the right 
of assembling, and when Lola Montes drove the 
Jesuits from their last stronghold and cost Louis 
the Poet-king his crown. There was a gen- 
eral excitement prevailing through the broad 
land of Germany and when Heinrich von Gagern 
had made a similar motion in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
meetings were held in every city, riots broke out 
in all directions, Berlin was in revolution, and 
throughout the German States the right of popu- 
lar representation and the emancipation of the 
press were demanded by the revolting people. 

It was under such circumstances that there as- 
sembled on the first of March fifty-one Germans 
of high standing in the ancient capital of the 
Palatinate, the beautiful city of Heidelberg. They 
met not by appointment from their sovereigns 
nor by election from the people ; nothing but the 
love of liberty and their country had brought 
them together. Wjth no other authority they 
appointed seven of their own number a commit- 
tee to prepare the draft of a National Assembly 
and a Constitution for Germany, and to adopt 
measures for assembling in Frankfurth represen- 
tatives from ajl States as a constituent body. 

Such was the spirit at that moment prevailing 
all over Germany, such the force of public opin- 
ion and the hold these “men of confidence,” 
as they were called, had on the public mind, that, 
without a show of resistance, the minor Sove- 
reigns yielded at once, and even Prussia and Aus- 





tria were compelled to join the movement after 
a brief hesitation. . 

This cal] of the Heidelberg Committee was 
joyfully responded to by the whole nation, and 
on the twenty-eighth of March five hundred del- 
egates met in the old Imperial city of Frank- 
furth. It was an animated scene and a strange 
sight to see the venerable town which had crown- 
ed the Roman Emperors of Germany for centu- 
ries, now inaugurate with a different, but not less 
solemn pomp, the modern era of Unity and Lib- 
erty. Once more, as of old, did the black, red 
and gold banner wave from the lofty steeples and 
towers ; but in the ancient hall of the Roemer, on 
which a long succession of ages had imprinted 
lofty lessons, the symbols of a new age filled the 
place between the portraits of the old Empe- 
rors, and its time-honored walls, echoing once 
more with the voices of a deliberative assembly, 
saw, for the first time since the Christian era, 
Jew sit peaceably by Christian and humble citi- 
zen by proud nobleman. In the streets all was 
bustle, joy and excitement. Here stages came, 
filled to the very roof with old, faithful men, who 
had left wives and children in distant lands to help 
in the final realization of the ideal of their youth ; 
fugitives from foreign shores met at the corner of 
the street, or recognized the care-worn face in a 
passing carriage and shook hands for the first 
time after they had parted last in prison, young 
and fullof hope. Hither they came from France, 
from England, from far-off America; they had 
grown older and wiser ; but they had grown men 
under a thousand various influences, and doubt- 
ingly they asked themselves—are we still the 
same and can we yet be one? In the streets 
groups of young men who had come to witness 
the regeneration of old Germany, stood debating 
grave questions, or cheering crowds of working 
men who, arm in arm, and half-joyful, half-threat- 
ening, sang revolutionary songs and serenaded 
the most liberal delegates. ‘There was a mild 
spring sun shining upon the gay, excited city, in 
which as yet warm brotherly love was the pre- 
vailing sentiment, and but one feeling common 
to all was in the hearts of all—the great Future 
of their country. 

A preparatory meeting was held on the even- 
ing of that day in the large hall of the gigantic 
Weidenbush-Hotel, for it was considered desi- 
rable, before entering upon the great business it- 
self, to see the symptoms of the majority. As 
yet there were no divisions existing, no parties 
known,—in fact, nothing determined upon—not 
even the Dietitself. The meeting began repub- 
lican enough; a red banner was seen here and 
there ; French phrases frequently interrupted the 
slower German, and Socialism and Communism 
were openly preached. With every hour, how- 
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ever, the crowd became larger, and the meeting 
itself assumed a more German aspect: French 
common-places gradually disappeared, and all 
allusion to “father Cabet” were received with 
unequivocal signs of disapprobation. From sun- 
set till late after midnight speech followed speech ; 
the red republicans keeping in the foreground, de- 
claring themselves most openly and most vehe- 
mently, while the more moderate reformers qui- 
etly listened, waiting for their time. No motions 
were as yet made, but one idea returned at the con- 
clusion of every speech, and was equally cheered 
by all—that the government of Germany was 
bad, thoroughly bad, and that a reform was need- 
ed, a thorough reform. 

Soon, however, the tournament began. An 
orator rose, and without any introductory word 
he declared that he would not admonish his coun- 
trymen to revolutionize, ‘for we are in the midst 
of the revolution now!” The applause was im- 
mense and Hecker’s name shook the very house. 
For it was Hecker, the great champion of Ba- 
den, the idol of all republicans. First and fore- 
most among the Apostles of Liberty, he was the 
representative of the youth of Southern Germa- 
ny, who adore the goddess poetically and love 
her, but love her unrestrained and lawless. A\l- 
though for years a successful advocate and a dis- 
tinguished member of the Baden Chamber, he 
looked yet the “student” of Heidelberg, and his 
careless but kind manner,—his rich hair, which, 
with a light brown beard, encircled a manly, well- 
cut face—his simple dress hanging loosely round 
the full, strong form of the tall, muscular man— 
the bold and free movements of his arm when 
speaking, and his independent carriage made him 
naturally the hero of the young, and gave him, 
aided as he was by an uncommonly fine, deep 
barytone-voice, a powerful hold on the undecided. 
Thus cheers would greet him whenever he rose 
and, shaking his long hair from his face, pro- 
claimed some of those paradoxes which are almost 
irresistible to the mass, or spoke with glowing 
enthusiasm of the greatness and fame of old 
Germany. ‘There, however, his influence end- 
ed; he exhibited neither a peculiar strength of 
thought nor uncommon talents, much less that 
superiority of character so indispensable for the 
great leader of a nation; his ideas of the State 
were but half matured; his talent of speaking 
respectable, but not without a certain rudeness, 
and entirely wanting when he attempted to enter 
more deeply into any of the important subjects 
before the meeting. ‘That he was brave, frank 
and honest, no one could have doubted; but even 
these advantages lost much by his uncontrollable 
impetuosity, without genuine enthusiasm or sa- 
cred faith. It was this rashness which induced 
him to withdraw from the Diet, when, after a 





most passionate discussion, his ultra-measures 
were rejected : let us hope it was also this rash- 
ness alone which caused the death of the old 
General, who was treacherously murdered at 
Kandern by the troops under Hecker’s com- 
mand. His friends absolved him, but the nation 
waited in vain for his own exculpation : he would 
not or he could not free himself, and thus he fell 
forever. May his residence in this country so 
purify his sincere patriotism as to make him yet 
what he deserves to be, the honored servant of 
a great nation. 

How different in appearance was his col- 
league, Struve, who rose with him and failed like 
him when attempting to revolutionize Germany 
by the aid of foreign troops and foreign money ! 
An indefatigable journalist and excellent orator, 
he had often been called the monk of German 
Republicans, a name which his dry, lean figure, 
his thin hair and parchment brow, his small, dull 
eyes and lymphatic complexion, his abstinence 
from animal food, and his great self-control and 
utter abhorrence of all luxury, even that of 
thought, may easily have won for him. Well 
trained to public speaking, he rose quietly to oc- 
cupy the tribune, and waited immovable until 
the storm had abated: then his clear, ringing 
voice rose high above all other sounds and preach- 
ed, with more calculation than boldness, the doc- 
trines of Rousseau and Robespierre. Without 
any mental superiority, poor in thoughts and poor 
in imagination, he still exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the most exalted of the red repub- 
licans ; his ultra views, however, soon made him 
no longer admissible to the Diet, and since his 
mad and lawless insurrectionary movement, he 
has been almost forgotten, even by his own fol- 
lowers. 

These two were the principal orators that even- 
ing, and theirs were the doctrines of ultra-repub- 
licanism at any price. ‘The more moderate party 
waited in silence; only two of their leaders spoke. 
One was Welcker, the statesman, one of the 
first men of Germany, renowned as a scholar, 
successful as a minister and beloved as a patriot. 
Few cheers greeted the thin, elderly man with 
the whitish-gray hair when he first rose, for the 
masses knew him not; but his large light-blue 
eye, as brilliant though not as piercing as that of 
the great Frederick, commanded attention, while 
his free, independent carriage, and the safe con- 
fidence playing round his half-opened lips, gained 
him the hearts of his audience. The other was 
Raveaux of Cologne, whose fine limbs and pale, 
delicate features, with the short, dark hair and 
black eyes, would have bespoken the French- 
man, but for the mild expression of his eye and 
the gentle heartiness in his somewhat husky 
voice, which are not to be found in men of Ro- 
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manic blood. Eloquent as few Germans are, 
though plain and natural in his language, he won 
the good opinion of the mass, not less by his 
amiability than by the consciousness of his in- 
trinsic strength and firm conviction. A most 
distinguished member of the present Parliament, 
he has been less successful in his capacity as Im- 
perial Minister, and has recently returned to his 
parliamentary career. 

The conviction with which the assembled del- 
egates went home that night, was one so tho- 
roughly German, that nothing could be more 
characteristic of their political education at 
least. ‘The general impression, repeatedly and 
loudly proclaimed was, that if the revolution al- 
ready really existed, as they had been repeatedly 
told, it was perhaps as well as not; at all events 
they would not be to blame for it! 

Many, however, were the speeches yet made 
that night—it was so new and so delightful to be 
allowed to speak! From the balconies and from 
the windows, from roofs and tables men poured 
out their long pent-up feelings. There was one 
large bay-window of the Weidenbush-Hotel open 
and the red light of torches, held by a dozen stur- 
dy men, shone through the dark night upon a sea 
of eager uplifted faces. Within stood a small, 
thin man, and with a hoarse voice proclaimed 
that the Republic was already within and with- 
out. All the wealth of the earth was to be pour- 
ed into the lap of Germany. All the magnifi- 
cence of worldly splendor was to be hers ; noth- 
ing but infamy was left to the sovereigns; noth- 
ing but glory waiting for the heroes of the day ; 
wages would be high, food abundant, trade brisk 
and all happy! And in this strain the priest 
went on—for a priest he was, though he forgot 
that the Christian’s faith is one that first demands 
obedience before it promises ; that his religion is 
one of resignation and self-sacrifice, that loves to 
give more than to take, and lets him only win 
the world who loses himself. It was Johannes 
Ronge, the reformer of the church, now reform- 
ing the State, and this was the last time he was 
heard in public. 

On the following day five hundred deputies 
met in a self-constituted Diet, without regular 
powers from their constituents and without offi- 
cial convocation, but so imposing was this man- 
ifestation of the will of the nation in its peace- 
ful majesty, that people and sovereigns by accla- 
mation acknowledged their authority, and by si- 
lent assent conferred upon them the supreme 
power in Germany. The princes made a last 
attempt to save at least the appearance of their 
authority, and instructed the Federal Diet to re- 
solve that seventeen men who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of their fellow-citizens, should be admit- 
ted to its councils and have each one vote in the 





Permanent Committee. They hoped thus to al- 
lay the popular ferment, and to leave the power 
of reform in the hands of the Diet, or at least of 
a Congress appointed by themselves. But here 
also those ominous words were heard—lIt is too 
late! The Vor-Parliament, as the five hundred 
were called, declared themselves * morally” per- 
manent; the Diet was de facto powerless, and 
dethroned by this improvised body, a force far 
more powerful than bayonets. The Vor-Parlia- 
ment sat only for a few days in deliberation, but 
resolved and decided in the name of the German 
nation, that it belonged to a National Assembly 
alone to give a constitution to Germany—that 
this National Assembly was to be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and. that every German should 
be allowed to represent every part of Germany. 
To this first manifestation of the principle of Uni- 
ty were added other resolutions, some of which 
referred to the position of the Federal Diet, and 
one of the most interesting scenes of those mo- 
mentous days was the appearance of the Presi- 
dent of the Diet of Princes before the men of 
the nation, handing over his authority to a sim- 
ple professor, Mittermeier, the President of the 
Diet of the People! 

The Vor-Parliament then dissolved again— 
delegating their power to a Committee of Fifty, 
who were to watch over the interests of Germa- 
ny until the meeting of the National Assembly 
and to direct the measures for the general elec- 
tion of Delegates. ‘These fifty appointed again 
seventeen of their own number as an executive 
board, among whom were found men like Dahl- 
mann, one of the seven exiles of Goettingen, 
now professor at Bonn, and as renowned in the 
literary world by his historical writings as he is 
endeared to the hearts of all Germans by his 
early and constant efforts to advance the prog- 
ress of constitutional principles in that country. 
At his side were Gervinus, Professor at Heidel- 
berg, a man of great weight and authority, and 
Uhland the poet, than whom few are more pop- 
ular among their enthusiastic countrymen. These 
seventeen were from March till May the supreme 
authority ruling all Germany—certainly an hon- 
orable trust, well bestowed and well executed. 

In the meantime the sovereigns yielded with 
tolerably good grace, and preferred issuing them- 
selves the orders for the election of Delegates, 
rather than see their own authority entirely dis- 
regarded and superseded by the will of the peo- 
ple. This was, however, not all they gained ; 
following the example of Prussia’s crafty politi- 
cians, they caused the elections to be made in 
the terms of their proclamations, “for a Diet, 
meeting in the name of the people and the sov- 
ereigns as a Constituent Assembly.” Thus they 
reserved to themselves the right of seceding from 
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the cause of the people, whenever it would be in 
their power, or of withholding their consent to 
what the Assembly might decide—a fruitful 
source of difficulties and impediments in the way 
of the Diet. 

It was on the eighteenth of May that the first 
German Parliament ever assembled, met in St. 
Paul’s, with all the solemnity due to such an im- 
portant event in the history of a great nation. 
Heinrich von Gagern, one of the noblest sons of 
Germany, was elected President, and at once 
resigned his office as Prime Minister of Hesse- 
Darmstadt to devote himself exclusively to the 
regeneration of his country. Soon after the first 
organization of the Diet, Dahlmann arose and 
laid before them his project of a constitution. 
One point only seemed at once and unanimously 
to be agreed upon, that it would be necessary to 
have a provisional Central Power to regulate the 
relations of the Constituent Assembly to the va- 
rious State-governments of the confederation, 
and to execute the decrees of the new Parlia- 
ment. The archduke John of Austria was elect- 
ed the Provisional Executive officer under the 
name of Vicar of the Empire; seven Delegates 
were sent to offer him that high but difficult po- 
sition, which he accepted with the consent of the 
Austrian government, and in the month of July 
the Archduke was solemnly installed at Frank- 
furth, vowing obedience to the authority of the 
law under which he had been appointed. 

He came from the distant province of the great 
Austrian Empire, where he had led for many years 
a retired, but most happy life. A good father, an 
exemplary master, a skilful farmer and a pleas- 
ant neighbor was the Archduke, and the people 
around him loved him. But beyond the moun- 
tains of Tyrol few only knew him. The Gotha 
calendar, it is true, stated his titles and his years, 
but as he had no hope of succession and sought 
no influence at court—what cared the world for 
a quiet, sober prince? But years passed, times 
changed, and the world changed too. And they 
did at last care for a quiet, sober, virtuous prince, 
for they wanted one. There was a festival held 
at the city of Cologne on the Rhine; a cathe- 
dral begun by a people, the people of Europe, 
was to be finished by a king, the king of Prus- 
sia! They laid a new corner-stone and drank 
toasts, and a dozen monarchs were there. But 
Austria could not send her real monarch, for Met- 
ternich was old and loved not large crowds, and 
the so-called Emperor was as weak in mind as 
the other in body; so they thought of the old 
prince John and he went. And when they drain- 
ed their cups and drank each other’s health, the 
good old Archduke rose, and from his heart’s 
core he drank to the health of a “ One, United 
Germany!” It was a new word that, and had 








not been heard for centuries; but it had been ly- 
ing in man’s bosom ready to germinate again, and 
whilst the princes looked aghast and a shudder 
crept over them, the lofty hall shook with the 
applause that followed these words, and they flew 
over the broad plains of Germany until the Slave 
and the Frank, the Norman and the Roman were 
startled by the cry of the “ One united Germany.” 

Nor did they forget him who had sent the magic 
word abroad. They inquired who is he? His- 
tory answered from the pages of Napoleon’s 
wars, and spoke of him as a brave soldier and a 
wise captain. His friends praised his vast know- 
ledge and his moderation, his manly indepen- 
dence, his modest tastes and his liberal opinions. 
Tyrol, all Tyrol, rose and said—he is our father! 
And at the word ‘father,’ old memories awoke. 
Men whispered to each other, and old papers 
were searched, and it was heard over all Germa- 
ny—he is the prince who dared defy the Empe- 
ror and his ministers; he is the prince who pre- 
ferred doing right and living a poor, but a free 
man, to yielding to prejudices and dwelling in 
palaces. He it was who, travelling through his 
future home, was struck by the strange appear- 
ance of his postillion. He spoke to him and re- 
ceived no answer. He spoke again and impa- 
tiently : the postillion was silent. He command- 
ed, he threatened—and beheld a face blushing, 
suffused with tears. It was the farmer’s fair 
daughter, who, distressed at the postillion’s ab- 
sence, had quickly put on his dress, and rather 
than disappoint the beloved prince, performed 
the servant's task herself. He spoke with her 
and thought he had found a precious pearl: it 
was not a romantic love-affair, nor the headlong 
enthusiasm of a youth; it was the sincere con- 
viction that with her was the happiness of his 
heart and the peace of his soul. When she had 
been educated as he wished her to be, he applied 
to the Emperor for leave to marry her, for he 
had been a dutiful son and a loyal subject all his 
life. But the courtiers were amazed and the Im- 
perial family full of indignation. He insisted in 
spite of all reasoning, prayers and threats, and 
finally gave up his appanage, his place at court, 
his right of succession, all, and married her whom 
he loved better than all the world. That was 
the secret of his residence in Tyrol; where he 
lived, not in imperial splendor, but in unalloyed 
happiness; his beloved wife by his side and his 
beautiful child on his knee. 

And when Germany looked around for a prince 
in whose hands they might lay the fate of the 
great Empire, whom they might safely trust with 
the liberty of a great nation, they bethought 
themselves of him who had shown such true 
courage and such independence—of him whom 
the people, in whose midst he lived a private 
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citizen, loved as their father—of him who had 
spoken those great, sacred words. 

There he stood now before those who had 
called him to the highest dignity a people can 
bestow, in plain citizen’s dress; simple in man- 
ners and yet full of dignity ; goodness of heart 
legibly written in every feature of his true Aus- 
trian face, from the peculiar eye to the thick, 
hanging under lip; but showing no trace of weak- 
ness, no want of decision, nothing but strong 
good sense and manly firmness of character. He 
pleased everybody, more by his great simplicity 
and the utter absence of all pretension, than by a 
striking superiority of mind or other brilliant qual- 
ities. He showed himself from the first as a man 
animated by the warmest zeal to do what he con- 
sidered right ; of sufficient energy to overcome or- 
dinary difficulties, and with a tendency towards 
liberal institutions. His undoubted sincerity and 
the firmness he has shown in more than one try- 
ing emergency, have gained him the respect of 
even those who hate him as a prince, or look 
upon him as an inferior man. That he is not a 
man capable to govern circumstances and to lead 
a movement, to give a decided direction to the 
popular mind, or to create and carry out new 
ideas, is as true as that Germany has, during that 
whole eventful year, not produced one such man. 

At his side stood Gagern; who would have 
been Vicar himself, had he not wanted one qual- 
ity to be Germany’s first man—ambition. He 
looked very much the American, especially in 
profile and when silent. The dignified calmness 
of his large, but regular features, the high fore- 
head, the closed lip, the well-rounded chin, full 
of energy and indomitable will, give him a lofty, 
imposing appearance ; there is the rare breadth 
of the brow, the German thinker’s indelible stamp; 
there also the clear blue eye, full of faith and deep 
feeling; mor is the good, hearty smile wanting 

‘confiding frankness in all features that 
characterise the German among all other nations 
of Saxen blood. By birth an aristocrat, he had 
still, from his first entrance into public life, been 
a zealous advocate of liberal views, a warm 
friend of reform and progress; serving his na- 
tive country with untiring perseverance, he had 
always been true to Germany, and when the 
people called him from his post, he willingly for- 
sook all, honors, riches and even his sweet home 
to serve his beloved fatherland. Refusing all com- 
pensation as long as the country was yet suffer- 
ing, he lived a true republican i in the most retired 
and modest manner, and in the silent, shrinking 
man at the Vicar’s side, few would have sought 
him whom all hearts called the first man of Ger- 
many. 

Before them in the spacious church of St. 
Paul sat the Delegates of thenation. The build- 


ing, both in form and size, seemed to be ad- 
mirably adapted to its present use: it was 
round and the amphitheatrically-disposed bench- 
es allowed each member to see the orator, who 
spoke from a tribune immediately under the Pres- 
ident’s chair. Two aisles, diverging from the lat- 
ter towards the right and left, divided the whole 
space into three divisions, which, from their po- 
sition to the chair, have given their names to the 
three parties into which the Diet soon after its 
organization divided : the Right representing the 
Conservative party and advocating the principle 
of Legitimacy ; the Left, where the Republicans 
are seated, including the admirer of American 
institutions and him who wishes for a Republic 
even through blood and anarehy, and the Centre, 
where the Moderate party unites those who are 
in favor of a Constitutional Monarchy and those 
who would be willing, at least as a pis aller, to con- 
sent to the establishment of arepublic. Around 
the lower part of the church, separated by pil- 
lars from the main body, were seats for some 
of the members and tribunes assigned to the 
diplomatic corps, the ladies, stenographers and 
strangers. The upper gallery was filled with 
“the people,” the strangest motley of gentle- 
men, jews, boys, old hucksters, red republicans, 
foreign emissaries and half-starved mechanics 
that ever graced the halls of a National Assem- 
bly. It is true these two thousand spectators 
infused a certain life into the august body, but 
their whistles were anything but harmonious, and 
the signs of contempt with which they regularly 
received any allusion to kings or monarchical in- 
stitutions, were such as would not be tolerated in 
any other public place. They drowned in their 
yells the orator’s voice and the President’s bell, 
whose last resource, the armed foree, had more 
than once to protect the Assembly. That the 
members of the Left but too frequently provoked 
the participation of the galleries in the debates 
and occasionally joined them in their signs of dis- 
approbation, had done much harm to the cause 
of Republicanism, frightening the timid and dis- 
gusting the well-meaning. 

But a strange motley also was the Diet itself, 
and strange neighbors found themselves side by 
side in the church of St. Paul. Princes sat by sim- 
ple mechanics, Jews by Catholic priests, Slaves 
by Germans. Some few only were generally 
known and attracted much attention. There in the 
front rank, right ander the tribune, a spare, stoop- 
ing old man listened with difficulty to the words 
of the Speaker. His white hair hung careless- 
ly around the strangely formed head, the haggard 
features were deeply furrowed by years and cares 
and were frequently buried in those trembling 
hands that had written immortal works. It was 





the great Jacob Grimm. When he heard the great 
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news that came from Heidelberg, he lifted his 
hands to heaven and thanked God that he had 
been allowed to see that day break when Ger- 
many would be free. But then he looked round 
for his brother William, who had been all in all 
to him, and he found him not; he could not tell 
him the joyous news—he could not rejoice with 
him. And his heart was heavy, for his brother 
had gone before him, and the poor old man was 
sinking fast under the weight of his years and 
the burden of his grief. For they loved each 
other with more than brotherly love, and beauti- 
ful was their reciprocal devotion. Once peo- 
ple came and told the two brothers how wrong 
it was and how selfish it looked, thus to live for 
themselves alone, and advised them to marry and 
be happy. Jacob. listened and nodded assent ; 
so did his brother. And Jacob turned round and 
said, ** Yes, William, I really think you had bet- 
ter marry.” ‘Ah, Jacob,” replied the other, 
“you know that all my life, I have had to do 
everything for you!” And he went and married. 
But he could not live for his brother; God called 
him home and there sat Jacob, now quite alone, 
and mourned over his lost William. 

Far on the extreme Right sat a man whom few 
liked and fewer still loved, for he was a strange 
man in his manners, and aprince. In his youthful 
days already, when he lived with his father and an 
austere tutor in his ancient castle in the Bohemian 
mountains, he had felt the bitterness of the curse 
of poverty. And bitterer yet was his disappoint- 
ment when he became sensible in later years that 
his ambition, the ambition of a prince, was not 
supported by princely talents. He wished to be 
an author like his fellow-sufferer, Puckler-Mus- 
kau, but few read his book and little renown it 
brought him. He tried to become a second Tal- 
leyrand, but these odious Prussians required real 
knowledge and three examinations before they 
would make him an unpaid attaché in some prin- 
cipality of four square miles. So he bought a 
colonelcy in Don Carlos’ army and rose to be a 
general and a grandee of Spain, but Don Carlos 
could not pay his salary, and when peace was 
made he was a poor prince again. Ever on the 
qui vive for some means to rise to eminence, he 
had thrown himself into political life, and there 
he was, of course, on the extreme Right—where 
else could a prince be, except on the extreme 
Left ?—a member of all committees, and alas! the 
friend and admirer of all the fair ladies of Frank- 
furth! For a fine-looking man Prince Lich- 
nowsky certainly was, and such a title and such 
a moustache, who could resist them in good old 
Germany? He spoke too and spoke well, for 
he had courage, and that was a rare virtue in 
those days on the Continent. They spoke of 
abolishing titles—the work of abolishing and de- 
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stroying seemed to be very easy and wonderfully 
attractive—and he told them in plain words, that 
they might abolish as much as they chose, and 
eall him Master Liehnowsky as long as they chose, 
but that a hundred years hence his sons would yet 
be princes again. It was a bold speech, though 
not a prudent one, and they liked his boldness. 
Poor prince! he did not know that in a few 
months a mother would throw herself upon his 
routilated corpse and a father weep bitterly over 
the last of his race! 

By his side sat another prominent member of 
the Right, Baron Vincke, who gloried in being a 
Prussian and abhorred Republicans. A short, 
stout man with a broad German face, spectacles 
covering his very sharp, prominent eyes. and 
curly gray hair falling over his low, but broad 
forehead, he spoke most eloquently with every 
feature and accompanied his words with most 
extraordinary gestures. He was bitter and sar- 
castic, not without brilliant wit, but possessing 
neither dignity nor calmness enough to make 
deep impressions. When he rose he seldom 
failed to show an astonishing memory and most 
acute criticism in reviewing the speeches of his 
adversaries and literally cutting them to pieces. 
He cared not if he offended others, and the Pres- 
ident constantly called him to order; more fre- 
quently yet the Left, whom he spared not, would 
interrupt him by whistling and hissing, when he 
would passionately turn towards them and with 
@ most unmelodious voice cry out—“ Why don’t 
you let me speak? what good does it do you to 
interrupt me! I shan’t stop for all that ; it only 
delays us. Hold your tongue!” Baron Vincke 
was the champion of a party, not large, but in- 
fluential, who were supposed to be in favor of a 
monarchical reaction, although not opposed to 
reform. ‘They were, however, thorough Prus- 
sians and only waiting for the favorable moment 
when the house of Hohenzollern was once mere— 
as a hundred years before—to humble the house 
of Habsburg and rise on its ruins. 

The members of the Cabinet were of course 
little seen; their uncommonly difficult and res- 
ponsible duties left them little leisure, even if 
they had not been mostly inexperienced in af- 
fairs of State, and however excellent as bankers, 
judges and barristers, but little prepared for such 2 
task. The members of the Diet were more fre- 
quently to be met with; some at the tables 
@héte of the various hotels where they dined ; 
some at the country-house near the Promenade, 
where they assembled every evening until the 
different parties chose their own places of meet- 
ing; and others, apparently anxious to display 
their new and ill-fitting dignity, everywhere. 
This gratification was, however. not without its 
thorns; if they belonged to the Left and wore 
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the usual costume of their party, of which a long 
uncombed beard covering three-fourths of the 
face, and a robber-hat with tall feathers formed 
an indispensable part, they were apt to be careful- 
ly avoided by the well-dressed and rather laughed 
at by the people. If well-dressed themselves 
and bearing the aristocratic air of the Right, they 
were in constant danger of being hooted at and 
pelted by the amiable Frankfurth mob. Even 
those who had always been on the people’s side 
did not escape ill-treatment if they attracted pub- 
lic curiosity by any singularity of dress. For this 
none had more to suffer than old father Jahn, as 
all Germany styles him, the father of German 
gymnastics, a brave soldier in the liberty-wars, 
and an ardent, long persecuted friend of liberty. 
In vain had he lingered many years in cruel im- 
prisonment for the cause of freedom ; in vain had 
he been brought before one court of justice after 
another for having first proclaimed that most 
dangerous doctrine of the Unity of Germany— 
his beard was too long, his costume too fantastic, 
his speeches too wild, and thus his influence di- 
minished under the relentless scourge of ridicule. 
He was finally abandoned even by his own party, 
a party of republicans, because, with more good 
sense than they even showed, he would not fol- 
low them in their absurd schemes to proclaim 
and establish a republic made by pattern, as he 
said, and equally well or ill adapted for Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Texas, Germany and the United 
States. He insisted upon it that neither German 
history nor the peculiar defects or merits of the 
character of the nation ought to be disregarded 
in such a work. 

He was, however, left alone in his creed. For 
it is a remarkable fact, that the more rudely op- 
pressed a people have been, the greater has been 
their tendency to abuse their freedom when they 
at last obtainit. Man must be prepared by edu- 
cation for freedom, and constitutions are not 
made, they grow with anation. The republican 
party of Germany, from the beginning, rejected 
all organic development of more liberal institu- 
tions. They set the Past entirely aside, utterly 
regardless of what old wise Grimm repeatedly 
told them, that the people who did not look to a 
Past did not deserve a Future. Some proposed 
at once to avail themselves of the heat of ex- 
citement, and republican enthusiasm prevailing 
at the moment, to form a Parliamentary army and 
with this powerful argument demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of a new order of things. Quoting Ce 
sar’s famous omnium opinione celerius cum exerci- 
tu adfuit, they considered this the basis of all 
revolution and the language most easily and read- 
ily understood by princes and nations. Their 
efforts, however, were unsuccessful; the only 
armed movements set on foot by them in South- 








western Germany were easily suppressed; Heck- 
er, who raised first of all the standard of Red 
Republicanism at Constance, failed at the very 
outset, losing all and his honor at Kaudern; 
Struve beginning with better success, was totally 
defeated at Eberlingen, and the poet Herwegh 
altogether despaired, after waiting for months in 
Alsace for allies and subsidies from abroad. 
The moderate Republicans, although eagerly 
bent upon bringing about a thorough change, were 
apprehensive of a failure from too hasty mea- 
sures. Forming avery numerous and important 
party, they counted among their number men of 
undoubted honesty and sincerity, but men also 
who knew no higher view than to choose what 
wis most likely to succeed and to prevent a cri- 
sis. From their side of the House came words like 
those of Vogt, who asked the member that had 
spoken before him, why he talked of a God who 
did not exist, of a religion that nobody cared for, 
and of a church that was the greatest enemy of 
public liberty ! 

Thus there was nothing done by the Left, and 
the Centre was, by its very principle, to be a me- 
diator between the two extremes, bound to ob- 
serve that most equivocal and in this case most 
pernicious policy of masterly inactivity. Its 
members were in favor of all temporising laws, 
carrying the election of a Provisional Vicar and 
a Provisional Cabinet, and pleading that the peo- 
ple would be more willing to yield to provisional 
than to definitive measures. All that the true men 
of Germany, under the protective influence of a 
long peace, had secretly thought and planned, 
all that had been published in disguise or in open 
defiance, in mouthlies and weeklies, folios and 
pamphlets, lectures and protocols, was by them 
now slowly brought into the great workshop of 
German Unity, carefully taken up piece by piece, 
examined, explained, commented upon and anno- 
tated, and finally either quietly laid to sleep for 
another generation, or generously and courage- 
ously preached as the future evangelium of Ger- 
many! They were the most zealous in fostering 
and encouraging the hesitation of the sovereigns 
who could not decide whether it was better to 
sacrifice at once a part of their power in favor of 
one Central Power, and thus to secure at least 
their independence, or to risk all by a passive re- 
sistance, waiting for a favorable moment to de- 
clare themselves openly. Thus the Diet was 
‘ound to be engaged in everything that was least 
necessary ; the question of a flag for the navy was 
discussed at great length before a single German 
ship of war existed; whilst Vienna was bom- 
barded and a member of the Parliament igno- 
miniously hung, a minister was almost impeached 
for having dared to use his official seal on a pri- 
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minute details before any of the most important 
questions were decided; until the people knew no 
longer who governed, and the Reaction had qui- 
etly collected all its forces, standimg ready for the 
great crisis that is to decide on the future of 
Germany. 

For the Reaction, represented by the Right, is 
the only party in Germany that has shown real, 
useful activity. Whilst the-party of Progress 
lost one opportune moment after another, when 
Austria and Prussia were so busy at home that 
the new Diet might have obtained almost any 
concession from them, when all the various gov- 
ernments vied with each other in acknowledging 
the Central Power and the thirty-four sovereigns 
all sought refuge under the Imperial Mantle, the 
Réactionnaires alone quietly but steadily held 
together, giving way for the moment, but, nothing 
daunted, prepared for the final battle. Well and 
ably represented in the Parliament by old generals, 
experienced stutesmen and able financiers, they 
failed not to gain a certain respect which the 
mass always grants, at least on second sober 
thought, to real worth and discreet energy. Here 
also were found, either belonging to the Right or 
at least closely connected with it, some of the 
members who had gained experience and earned 
distinction in the new world. There was one of 
the Secretaries, Moering, who, when quite young, 
had risen high in the Austrian army, and then on 
a mission from his government, had spent several 
years in the United States, where he imbibed a 
warm admiration for republican institutions and 
received seeds on a fertile soil that had since pro- 
duced most valuable fruit. There he stood, a 
representative of Germany, chosen by the free 
will of the people im the very heart of absolut- 
ism and under the very eye of a Metternich, and 
eloquent were his words and impressive, like a 
circlet of precious pearls, well rounded and well 
strung together. He referred often to the laws and 
history of America, counselling his fellow-citi- 
zens not merely to imitate that free country, but 
to profit by her dearly bought experience. There 
was also Tellkampf, for years a professor in the 
city of New York, afterwards in the Prussian ser- 
vice and highly distinguished as a writer on 
prisons, but less successful in teaching the pe- 
culiar doctrines which he had brought home 
from the United States. Not a member of the 
Parliament, but perhaps more useful than he 
could have been as such, was Professor Lieber 
of South Carolina, whose early sufferings for the 
sacred cause of Liberty and well-known works 
on Ethics and Political Economy, together with 
his long experince of American public life, made 
him high authority for the statesmen of the day. 

This inactivity of the Parliament has, it can- 
not be denied, deprived it of its former popu- 





larity, and the nation has no longer that enthu- 
siastic trust in it which the “men of confi- 
dence” enjoyed. A dissolution and new elec- 
tions have been proposed, but they would avail 
little, for all that Germany has of talent, intelli- 
gence and patriotism is now assembled in St. 
Paul’s and the dullness of the debates, the slow- 
ness of action, the want of parliamentary routine 
and of statesmanship are not defects of the pre- 
sent members, but the sad consequences of the 
political history of the people. Germany has no 
bettermen. The Parliament as an active united 
body is a vision, because Germany, as a strong 
united power is a vision. But even if it were a 
“One united Germany” for the moment, as it un- 
doubtedly was during the crisis of 18)3, itis utter- 
ly wanting in that system of centralization which 
has made France so powerful. There is, on the 
contrary, a principle of particularization, a spirit 
of locality prevailing in Germany which has ex- 
ercised a most fatal effect even on the Diet. 
These long-cherished habits of provincial or mu- 
nicipal existence have proved insuperable impedi- 
ments im the way of a stri¢t union, and the dif- 
ferent governments were of course not willing, at 
the mere intimation of a few men, to abdicate or 
to give up any part of their privileges. And can 
we fairly expect that a State, like Prussia, with 
its own traditions, patronage, clientele and na- 
tional genius, should wish to give up at once the 
command of its armies, the right of representa- 
tion abroad, the possession of its fortresses, its rev- 
enues, its jurisdiction—in fact its very existence ? 
What equivalent is there offered for such sacrifi- 
ces or what benefit for the common country to 
be obtained by it? Do the Germans know them- 
selves whether the majority prefer a republic or 
a monarchy? They know it not, if we may judge 
from their representatives ; for even among them 
that spirit of particularization is stronger than 
their patriotism. ‘The Russian looks with envy 
upon the Austrian, and the Bavarian receives 
with distrust all propositions of men from the 
North. Thus every party is again subdivided 
into the most minute fractions; thus there is 
never a real majority to be obtained, however 
small the minority may be, held together only by 
the natural instinct of all minorities. Hence the 
repeated threat of the republicans to leave the 
Diet; hence the actual withdrawal of all the 
Austrian delegates. 

The situation of the German Parliament must 
then be considered as an extremely precarious one. 
Its very nature as a provisional Diet, elected as 
a constituent body and acting as a legislative as- 
sembly, places it, to a certain extent, beyond all 
protection of law or right. It exposes it, not to 
speak of more serious questions, to the inconve- 
nience of being suddenly left without support. 
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In a financial, as in fact in all legislative as- 
pects, it must de jure be considered as the legiti- 
mate successor and heir to the defunct Federal 
Diet. Like this it has hitherto been supported by 
the voluntary contributions of the several govern- 
ments, and of late, it is said, by Prussia alone. 
Should this power follow the example of Aus- 
tria agd withdraw, the Diet would be left with- 
out supplies to pay its members or carry out its 
measures. But if the Parliament is weak in pe- 
cuniary resources, it is weaker yet in character. 
Acting as it does only provisionally and support- 
ed, nominally, at least, by an army consisting of 
the contingents of the different States, com- 
manded by their officers and paid by them, it is 
entirely dependent on the good will of these gov- 
ernments. ‘Thus left without any visible evidence 
of real strength, and gradually losing its moral hold 
on the mind of the nation, unacknowledged by 
foreign powers and altogether in a most equivo- 
cal position, it is opposed by both of the main 
partiesin Germany. Republicans and Monareh- 
ists consider it an inconvenient impediment in the 
way of a thorough revolution or a restoration of 
the old order of things. The Réactionnaires es- 
pecially are but too well aware that the people 
prefer a strong, energetic government of almost 
any name to an inactive, insufficient Diet, and 
ask for peace and order above all things. Every 
attempt made by the opposite party has but 
strengthened this feeling ; the tremendous power 
of the loyal armies has repeatedly been felt, 
whilst the Anarchists have been convicted if not 
of cowardice, at least of incapacity; the state of 
siege is praised as the state of order and law, 
and with a little wise management and judicious 
compliance—as in the last Prussian constitution, 
octroyée as it is—it may well be expected, that 
the first red flag, planted on a barricade, will see 
the last day of German Liberty. 

For the German Diet is the representative of 
German Liberty ; if the Parliament falls, little is 
to be hoped for the cause of freedom. In Aus- 
tria and Prussia the government triumphs over 
the people, and foreign powers will be slow, if 
not unable, to assist their unfortunate neighbor. 
Strange changes have taken place during the 
latter months of the past year. France is under 
a Napoleon ; Italy left without any leader; Swit- 
zerland condemned to inactivity; Hungary beset 
by formidable armies on all her frontiers; Den- 
mark preparing for a second war, and Russia 
ready with a nation in arms. Austria is in the 
hands of a youth, himself guided by the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, the actual chief of the house of 
Austria, and through her sister, the queen of 
Prussia, almost of Prussia also. Little then is 


lies in the combination of the Diet with one of 
the great powers. At present it seems to lean 
towards Prussia, which in its admirable adminis- 
trative genius and its powerful, efficient and well- 
officered army would appear to offer a strong 
guarantee that, with its king as Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Central Power might once more be- 
come, what it must be to be successful, a power 
full of life and energy, well supported by real 
strength, and above all by the will of the people. 
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—** The greater part of the thickly-peopled cemetery was 
in gloom—a gloom which the Orientals love. They do not 
like to come to the tombs in the glare of day ; early morning 
and evening are their favorite times, especially the latter.” 


* Go forth at morn! 
Ere yet upon the solemn stillness come 
The distant echoes of the city’s hum, 
In the gray dawn, 
While yet the lingering mist-wreaths hang around, 
Go forth, and bow thyself on holy ground !” 


“ And go at eve— 
Our sadness loveth not the day’s broad light, 
But, when aronnd us gather shades of night 
Our homes we leave, 
And wander forth where, ’mid the flowers are laid 
In their lone-resting-place the holy dead.” 


“ We have lain down 
The best-belovéd in earth’s cold embrace, 
They have passed hence, and left us but the trace 
Of footsteps gone 
From homes where they of late in beauty sate, 
But grown all cheerless now, and desolate.” 


“ Calmly they sleep ; 
But we call vainly now ; no answering voice 
Waking glad echoes, bids the heart rejoice, 
And we but weep 
And watch, until we too, like them may rest 
Unknown, unleving, in oblivion blest.” 


Oh, human love! 
A holy, yet a fearful thing thou art, 
That afl unchanged, abiding in the heart, 
Canst faithful prove, 
And watch uncheered, untranquillized by Faith 
Weeping, yet hopeless in the place of death ! 


A loftier trust “ 
Is ours ; we may not make the tomb 
A place of nought but deepened shade and gloom, 
But where our dust 
Sleeps with its own, the fresh spring-flowers that wave 
Whisper of life, unsaddened by the grave. 


We walk in light 
Which showeth to our steps the better way, 
That leadeth onward unto perfect day ; 

It shineth bright, 





left of Germany to act by itself, and the only hope 
of at last ending the provisional state of affairs 


That radiance, from angel wings erst shed 
| Where, in the garden, slept and rose the Dead ! 
Boston, Mass. Matiupva F, Dana. 
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SWIFT, 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


The obstacle which has interfered with a just 
appreciation of Swift, by British writers, has 
been political opinion. Hence the two extremes 
of laudation and censure manifested in Scott's 
partial biography and Jeffrey’s caustic review. 
It is, indeed, to be regretted by all lovers of lit- 
erature, in its broad and artistic relations, when 
a great writer becomes a violent partisan. The 
interest of his works is thus rendered temporary 
and their spirit narrowed. Instead of comprehen- 
sive views fitted to charm the thinker of a dis- 
tant generation, they too often yield but clever 
instances of special-pleading, and are intended 
for a day and not forall time. Although a great 
part of Swift’s writings belongs to this class, the 
fact that they have survived and are still read 
with zest, is the best proof of his originality. 
What strikes us, at once, in his literary career, is 
its remarkable efficiency. It is common to regard 
the man of letters and the man of action as 
wholly distinct, but in Swift we have an exam- 
ple of their identity. ‘The resuits of his pen 
were actual, tangible and impressive. He wrote 
seldom for display, oceasioffally for amusement, 
but, in general, to produce a decided end, in 
which he seldom failed. His life is a complete, 
refutation of the utilitarian sneer at the vanity of 
authorship. Here we have a man of no estate 
and obscure birth, by the mere force of his dic- 
tion and the energy of his thought, exercising an 
influence upon those possessed of executive pow- 
er to such a degree as to control and direct it. 
We see him espouse a cause in his study and 
are assured of its triumph; we hear his repartee 
at a political dinner silence a concerted opposi- 
tion; we follow the paragraph which he has in- 
dited for a journal, as it circulates through a king- 
dom, and diverts into a new channel the whole 
tide of public opinion. Pamphlets were his am- 
munition. With these he carried on argumenta- 
tive and satirical war, and waged battles for a 
party or a whim. A sareasm, or an epigram 
often enabled him to attain his social objects ; 
and he inflamed the popular heart with appeals 
distributed by the ballad-mongers. Thus his sin- 
gle will was continually achieving its ends, and his 
thought moulding opinion. Like the renowned 
man-at-arms of the middle ages, his services and 
allegiance were eagerly sought by those in pow- 
er, and his pen was to him what the sword was 
to the brave and skilful of an earlier day—the 
instrument at once of fortune, vengeance and 
glory. 

Hence his success*is to be estimated by the 





number of his immediate triumphs, rather than 
by the duration of his fame. He wrote always 
for a special purpose, and this accomplished, gave 
himself no farther trouble. His mind was essen- 
tially practical, his aims invariably definite. Few 
English writers have labored to such good pur- 
pose, if we deem the realization of individual 
desire—the impinging of one’s way of thinking 
upon others, as the test of ability. Whether to 
gratify a caprice, to punish an enemy, to convert 
an antagonist, or to change the face of public af- 
fairs, Swift wrote with a tact, a force and a clear- 
ness that almost ensured a satisfactory issue. 
He selected the best weapon and used it with 
rare judgment. He did not seem to consider 
writing as an ideal, but a practical art. It was 
his unfailing resource. If we would appreciate 
his efficiency as an author,—without reckoning 
the influence of his pen when in the service of 
the English ministry, at which time it is acknow- 
ledged that he long controlled the political views 
of the nation ;—let us remember the fact that 
one of his pamphlets caused the erection of fifty 
new churches in London; that the “ predictions 
of Isaac Bickerstaff” besides exciting the activi- 
ty of the Inquisition of Portugal, gave the pri- 
mary impulse to periodical literature and origi- 
nated the British essayists; that the pretended 
confession of Elliston actually checked street- 
robbery for years; that he made the fortune of 
Barber the printer, afterwards Lord Mayor, and 
that the Drapier’s letters were the first and may 
yet be recorded as the most effectual blow ever 
struck for Ireland. With such fruits the pen- 
craft of Swift abounded. His life is a°wonder- 
ful contrast to that of the meditative of the let- 
tered race. Conflict apparently was his delight. 
Authorship was a single-handed fight. He was 
a kind of intellectual gladiator, and only in the 
excitement of a war of opinion, or a skirmish of 
wit, appears to have been able to render himself 
oblivious of a morbid physique and corroding 
passions. He long enjoyed a wide mental dic- 
tatorship, such as Boswell’s idol aspired to, but 
only attained in a particular circle. His enter- 
prise of mind has been rarely equalled. He was 
a bold opinionative adventurer; formidable in 
grave discussions and ingenious in trifling. No 
curious speculations, no aspiring visions, no ex- 
quisitely elaborated fancies adorn his page ; but 
pungent sense, keen wit, adroit argument and 
vigorous judgment often lead us to respect where 
we can neither admire or love. Swift's power 
lay in his grasp of the actual. He had a clear, 
but not an exalted vision. He looked more fre- 
quently to the strata beneath than the stars above 
him ; and was more anxious for a good foothold 
on the material present than a clear glimpse into 
the eternal future. He dealt mainly with the 
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positive, the attainable—the facts and interests 
of life and man—and the motives and tenden- 
cies of the hour. He was a kind of inspired 
Cobbet, and wrote very much on the principles 
upon which Stuart painted. Refinement, deli- 
cacy—all that we intend by the term ideal— 
seemed alien to his nature. He possessed emi- 
nently the genius of common sense. His insight 
was that of affairs. Of the able men of his day, 
he was best armed and equipped for the useful 
in literature. He threw the light of genuine in- 
telligence on many of the questions of the time, 
and addressed the universal mind in a way read- 
ily understood. Hence both his usefulness and 
popularity. To alike cause we attribute that in- 
difference to his literary reputation which has 
been noticed as a peculiarity. He had not the 
imagination to cherish the highest view of the 
art he cultivated. Its value to him was compar- 
atively material. ‘The objects he sought render- 
ed the means employed secondary. He exerci- 
sed authorship as an attorney pleads—with learn- 
ing, logic, ingenuity and eloquence, but when the 
case was gained, the plea was forgotten. The 
principles which endear literature, as such, are 
truth and taste, the former recognizing the sub- 
stance, the latter the form. Swift was so much 
occupied with the advocacy of particular ideas 
and the achievement of temporary projects, that 
he scarcely dreamed of embodying his talents in 
a production of well-considered elegance and 
lasting grace. Carelessness is stamped on all 
his works. Their harmony is incomplete. If 
he verges on sentiment, it is soon profaned by 
levity ; the brightness of his intelligence is ob- 
scured by vulgarity ; and the subtlety of his judg- 
ment blunted by the coarseness of his expres- 
sions. 

To great mental activity Swift united a singu- 
jar force of purpose. He was both acute and 
relentless, and hence admirably fitted to excel as 
a partisan writer. Much has been said of his in- 
consistency in this vocation, but when all the cir- 
cumstances are weighed, it does not appear so 
glaring. He was confessedly a moderate Whig, 
and carried the same temper to the other stand- 
ard. Macaulay, in his recent history—after tra- 
cing the real origin of the two great English 
parties to the Long Parliament, justly declares 
that the country could spare neither, and that 
their mutual action gave birth to and confirmed 
the happily-balanced principles of constitutional 
government. He also recognizes a similar dis- 
tinction in the very nature of soeiety—with ref- 
erence to art, literature and manners as well as 
in politics. Such is the epinion of all liberal 
and enlightened men. Doubtless Swift embark- 
ed in the career of a political essayist, in part, 
from motives of self-interest; but his early ini- 


tiation into comprehensive speculations while 
secretary to Sir William Temple, his knowledge 
of the world, and his keen perception of merits 
and defects both in character and in theories, 
justify the inference that he belonged to the clear- 
sighted and right-feeling class indicated by the 
fluent historian, who occupy the frontier ground, 
and, therefore, are not to be condemned as insin- 
cere for alternate skirmishes on both sides. Can- 
dor will not fail often to discern essential princi- 
ples in the views he advocated however contra- 
dictory ; and Jeifrey’s inference that in the Dra- 
pier’s Letters, his object was “ not to do good to 
Ireland, but to vex the English ministry,” is quite 
gratuitous. In this, asin most cases, he doubtless 
acted from blended motives; for throughout his 
life he seems to have taken a peculiar delight in 
exercising benevolence morosely, and giving 
way to malevolence urbanely,—enjoying the zest 
of retaliation and the consciousness of doing 
good at the same time. Thus we believe his 
sympathy with Lord Oxford was as real as his 
pleasure at the success of his new allies, and 
therefore it was not inconsistent to prefer to cheer 
the sad journey of the one to uniting in the tri- 
umph of the other. It is not unusual to find bit- 
terness and charity in the same heart. Gener- 
ous people are not infrequently vindictive—es- 
pecially through offemded pride. Swift was bru- 
tal in his satirical persecution of Tighe, Bettes- 
worth and others who were so unfortunate as to 
cross his path; yet, on this account, we should 
not, in the least, question the genuine kindness 
which led him to write stories to increase the 
half-pay of a worthy old Captain, give the copy- 
right of a popular ballad to a deserving widow, 
yield so cordially his first benefice to a poor cler- 
gyman, loan money statedly to the indigent, and 
found, by will, a lunatic asylum in Dublin, 
which yet bears witness to his philanthropy. In 
fact, to nomenclate character as we do plants and 
minerals, is absurd, and especially in a case like 
Swift, who exhibited unusual contradictions. He 
who uttered a withering sarcasm with the cruelty 
of an inquisitor, used to pray with meek devo- 
tion; the misanthrope who read his coming fate 
in the withered top of a lofty elm, went through 
the elaborate joke of waiting on his own servants 
at supper; and the greatest of libellers was made 
unhappy, for days, by a cold look from Temple. 
He was disgraced at college for frolics which he 
long afterwards declared, instead of originating 
in exuberant youthful spirits, were entered into 
purely from the recklessness of thwarted desires. 
In his dogmatism and morbid irritability Swift 
resembled Dr. Johnson ; in his rough kindliness, 
Abernethy. His economy appears to have orig- 





inated in a keen sense of early privation and a 
somewhat uncommon appreciation for a man of 
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letters,—of pecuniary responsibility. His mel- 
ancholy and fits of temper grew out of disease 
and baffled hopes. Patronage galled his proud 
and sensitive nature, and yet it was his life-long 
doom,—first from relatives, then from govern- 
ment. The prejudice excited in Queen Anne’s 
mind by the Archbishop of York on account of 
the alleged infidelity in the “ Tale of a Tub,” is 
supposed to be the reason of the “long delays” 
he endured, and the final inadequate appoint- 
ment of Dean of St. Patrick—a title which, how- 
ever undesirable in his own estimation, soon be- 
came famous enough to satisfy ordinary ambi- 
tion. This “honorable exile,” as he calls it, 
was attended by an unprecedented local consid- 
eration after Swift proved himself a successful 
champion of Ireland; and the oblation of her 
people, at his death, after three years of insanity 
had separated him from the associations of life, 
has never been surpassed for regretful sentiment 
and zealous honors. 

Swift’s most celebrated papers are of an alle- 
gorical kind, and~though interspersed with judi- 
cious remarks and clever hits, to a reader whose 
taste has been formed on later models, cannot 
fail to be tedious. Thus “The Tale of a Tub” 
is an elaborate satire upon popery, ingenious and 
often correct, yet quite unintelligible without the 
notes, and spun out to a wearisome degree; the 
same may be said of the “ Battle of the Books” 
and the “ Essay on Polite Conversation.” The 
Dialogues of the latter are an exaggerated take- 
off of the strained wit that prevailed in the au- 
thor’s day, and parts of them are quite as amusing 
as a good comedy. We have many specimens 
of this allegorical and indirect way of enforcing 
a truth, or illustrating a moral, to which Swift re- 
sorted, such as Telemachus. Rasselas and Sartor 
Resartus, which unite invention with far more 
earnestness and beauty. Indeed the vulgarity 
of Swift is sometimes unendurable. He seems 
to delight in low metaphors and gross allusions. 
His coarseness is gratuitous and his smut delib- 


erate. He repudiates Pope’s axiom, that “ want | 
of decency is want of sense,” for the two are of indifference.” 


heart in those who possess it as a prevailing 


constantly mingled in his writings. Irony and 
paradox he developes with a prolonged relish. 
A very characteristic instance of both is afforded | 





mind that dallied so boldly with this most awful 
visitation to which humanity is subject, was des- 
tined to become its prey. The metaphors of 
Swift remind us occasionally of Crabbe. They 
are of the humblest kind; yet often significant, 
for instance, “ Wisdom is a hen, whose cack- 
ling we must value and consider, because it is at- 
tended with an egg; but then, lastly, it is a nut, 
which, unless you choose with judgment, may 
cost you a tooth, and pay you with nothing but a 
worm.” 

Satire has its office in literature and in the af- 
fairs of the world, but it is one so liable to abuse 
and so infrequently in alliance with perfect jus- 
tice, that its exercise is seldom desirable. Where 
appeals to the reason and feelings prove insuffi- 
cient, ridicule is sometimes the only available 
means left. No one doubts that the keen edge 
of criticism has lopped away excrescences and 
caused the sap in the tree of knowledge to evolve 
in fruits and blossoms. Goldoui’s comedies visi- 
bly reformed Venetian practices. Again and 
again, in France the social tone has been modi- 
fied by polished satirical attacks. In England, 
the first essayists gracefully laughed away many 
indigenous follies and the brilliant reviewers of a 
later day have shamed into deserved obscurity 
the pretensions of lettered mediocrity. In poet- 
ry, in fashion, in art, and even in personal char- 
acter, we see the most wonderful improvements 
brought about by a discriminating use of this 
weapon. It is a reformer that penetrates where 


‘gentler ministrants find no admittance ; and even 


‘in social intercourse its delicate and kindly in- 
troduction has a wholesome effect—restraining 
presumption, exciting the apathetic, and giving 
point and spirit to conversation. Let this be 
conceded to satire divorced from malignity; but 
in the hands of the selfish or arbitrary, there is 
no more dangerous facility or remorseful gift. 
Not for a moment can we hesitate in choosing 
between the gentleness which is power and the 
power whose only attribnte is cruelty. Hazlit 
has admirably defined wit as the “eloquence 
There is a certain want of 


trait. It is not surprising that Swift endorsed 
the maxims of Rochefoucault. The process by 


in his defence of madness, founded on the idea| which the satirist vanquishes even error, is an in- 
that—“he that can with Epicurus, content his durating one. He must often, as a preparatory 
ideas with the films and images that fly upon his step, hush the pleadings of humanity. He wounds 
senses from the superficies of things ; sucha man, it may be to cure, but how seldom is it done 
truly wise, creams off nature, leaving the sour ‘‘ more in sorrew than in anger ;” and how con- 
and the dregs for philosophy and reason to lap stantly does it breed animosity! We cannot lose 
up. This is the sublime and refined point of fe-| sight of the great fact that writing is a deliberate 
licity, called the possession of being well-de-|act. The cutting word spoken in an ebullition 
ceived ; the serene, peaceful state of being a fool, of temper and the fatal blow struek on the ins- 
among knaves.” ‘The acuteness exhibited in this ‘tant of provocation, are far more defensible than 
chapter is affecting when we remember that the the carefully penned lampoon or the stab of the 
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assassin’s dagger. We envy not the midnight 
reveries of the man whose pen is habitually em- 
ployed as an instrument of intellectual revenge ; 
and the meanest threat we ever imagined, was 
that of an unprincipled man of genius in his quar- 
rel with an honest farmer,—that he would “ write 
him down.” The dark side of Swift's career, 
as a writer, is its malign aspect. We speak not 
of the keenness of his onsets in honest contro- 
versy, when he manfully battled for his party, 
for the church of England, or for suffering Ire- 
land; sarcasms may be heaped upon theories, 
acts of public assemblies and prejects of gov- 
ernment, without involving the peace of any hu- 
man being; but the personal satire of Swift is 
often not only merciless, but wholly unjustifiable. 
His persecution of Steele who had once been 
his friend, is an instance. The truth is, there 
are points of honor taken for granted by chival- 
ric natures in all conflicts,—and one is that it is 
unfair to attack an open enemy with a weapon 
he cannot sway, and of which his antagonist is 
master. Swift repeatedly made satirieal war 
upon men utterly incapable of any retaliation 
except that of the duello, from which the Dean’s 
sacred office protected him. 

His hardihood, in this respect, is evinced by 
his cherished resentments. He detested Trinity 
College all his life, because it was the scene of 
his youthful punishment; he continued to hate 
those of his kindred who had displeased him as 
a boy; and he never forgave Queen Caroline for 
not sending the medals she had promised him 
while princess. He could use facts, the know- 
ledge of which he gained in friendship, to the in- 
jury of his adversary after a change of feeling 
occurred. It is no wonder that one of his vic- 
tims attempted to cut off his ears. In the inten- 
sity of his scorn he reminds the American reader 
of John Randolph. Literature he seemed to re- 
gard as an arenarather thanaresource. It was 
his vantage-ground, whereon he made himself 
amends for the churlishness of fortune. It was 
to him an armory, not a bower; he sought its 
thorns to head arrows of revenge, not its roses to 
weave garlands for the banquet; its asperities 
rather than its amenities were his delight. Ina 
word, Swift carried the passions which men of 
action develope in deeds into his intellectual life. 
Tasso used his pen to celebrate a holy crusade 
or the charms of his love, and met his enemies 
like a brave gentleman with his sword ; Swift too 
often desecrated the sacred office of the one to 
the butchery of the other. 

Even when thwarted by the indifference or in- 
capacity of woman, his annoyance vented itself 
in satire. It is curious that while few intellec- 
tual men ever took more pains to develope the 
sex, no one more affected to despise them. He 





takes infinite pains to repel the idea of love as a 
weakness, extols the lasting happiness of genu- 
ine friendship, and describes his intercourse with 
the youngest of his victims as merely paternal. 


His conduct might have made him styled 
A father and the nymph his child, 

Such innocent delight he took 

To see the virgin mind—her book. 


One would suppose, however, from the annex- 
ed passage, that he would have grown sooner 
weary of this charming study. 


In a dull stream which moving slow, 

You hardly see the current flow ; 

If a small breeze obstruct the course, 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow eircle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and straw, and feathers. 
The current of a female mind 

Stops thus and turns with every wind ; 
Thus whirling round together draws 

Fools, fops and rakes for chaff and straws. 
Hence we conclude no woman’s parts 

Are won by virtue, wit and parts 

Nor are the men of sense to blame 

For breasts incapable of flame. 


There is something very beautiful in the rela- 
tion of intellectual men to gifted women—a 
process of mutual development—the history of 
which, in many instances, it is delightful to trace ; 
but the order of mature seems to have been re- 
versed in the case before us. The desire to be 
loved existed chiefly on the part of those to whom 
he seems to have given his society, while his ex- 
pressed feelings towards them were objective 
and independent. It is true in allusion to the 
death of Stella, he speaks of her as “that person 
for whose sake only life was worth preserving ;” 
and yet he never recognized, while enjoying the 
amplest opportunity, the sympathies he constant- 
ly evoked. It is true that Vanessa ingenuously 
avows how much her nature is indebted for its 
growth and expansion to his influence, but he 
never inspired her with that confidence which 
alone renders the affections a source of true hap- 
piness. 


Still listening to his tuneful tongue 

The truths which angels might have sung, 
Divine imprest their gentle sway, 

And sweetly stole my soul away, 

My guide, instructor, lover, friend, 

Dear names, in one idea blend. 


Perhaps a latent conviction of the unenviable 
reputation of a satirist induced him to disavow 
malevolence, and defend the kind of writing to 
which he was addicted. ‘There is very little 
satire,” he says, “ which has not something in it 
untouched before, but the materials of panegyric, 
being very few in number, have long since been 
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exhausted.” Originality, indeed, appears to have 
been a cardinal point with Swift; and to this 
quality almost exclusively he owes the continu- 
ance of his fame. He boasts that he was never 
known to steal a hint. The party questions he 
discussed are comparatively without interest ; as 
an essayist he has been superseded by more grace- 
ful and versatile pens; as a rhymster, the higher 
level of taste condemns him to neglect; but as the 
author of Gulliver’s Travels his renown is firmly 
based. ‘Though intended as a local satire, the 
novelty of the conception and the verisimilitude 
of the execution mark this work as one of true 
genius, whose standard value is only diminished 
by the occasional blemishes of a low and per- 
verted taste. It exhibits the same cireumstan- 
tial felicity in description which Caleb Williams 
does in events. Besides this capo d’ opera of 
satirical writing, Swift vindicated himself more 
explicitly elsewhere ; facts, however, do not war- 
rant the complacency of his statement. 


He spared a hump or crooked nose 
Whose owners set not up for beaux, 
True genuine dulness moved his pity 
Unless it offered to be witty. 

Those who their ignorance confessed 
He ne’er offended with a jest, 

Bat langhed to hear an idiot quote 

A verse from Horace learned by rote. 


It is conceded that the most satisfactory part 
of Swift's life, at least im his own estimation, 
were his busy years in London, of which, spent in 
the service of party leaders of this epoch, we have 
a full account in the “Journal to Stella”—a 
record which confirms our preconceived notion 
of his character. It shows his devotion to the 
actual by its brief chronicle of the events of 
each day with few comments or fancies to enli- 
ven the summary ; his egotism by the importance 
he attaches to the least thing that concerns him- 
self; his want of refinement by the coarseness of 
the epithets; his arbitrary tendency by its tone, 
and his deficient ideality by the absence of beau- 
tiful sentiment or graceful expression. His rela- 
tion to Stella is only to be inferred from the fa- 
miliarity and confidence of its revelations ; it im- 
plies intimacy rather than tenderness. ‘To know 
how a man passes his time is, however, no slight 
assistance to the interpretation of his life and 
genius. According to this journal, Swift was in 
a constant whirl of political and social -excite- 
ment and a rainy or an ill day he, therefore, 
found quite “apathetic.”” He dined with minis- 
ters, envoys, lords and duchesses,—visited Con- 
greve in his blindness, called for his letters at 
Steele’s office, chatted with Rowe and Prior at 
one coffee-house and joined Harley in anathema- 
tizing the opposition at another, supped often 
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with Addison, wrote an occasional paper for the 
Tatler and daily jotted down for Stella’s en- 
lightenment the state of his health and the wea- 
ther, the names of new acquaintances and the 
conduct of old, the dishes he had eaten, the 
geography of his lodgings, the nick-nacks he had 
purchased to bring to Ireland and the stage of 
his progress in a political despateh, in the advo- 
cacy of a petition, or the composition of a lam- 
poon. He expresses violent anger towards all 
whose treatment dissatisfies him and frankly talks 
of going to bed “rolling resentments in his mind.” 
This diary exhibits the greatest activity of mind 
and consciousness of ability and an extraordi- 
nary mixture of a satirical, inquiring, ambitious 
and convivial temper, with so little of the enthu- 
siasm of the poet, the tenderness of the lover or 
the spirituality of the divine, that we can seldom 
realize that its author ever had any legitimate 
claim to either title. 

Dryden’s prediction that Swift would never be 
a poet seems to us to have been verified; and 
this opinion we infer not only from his versified 
but his prose compositions. His facility in the 
use of language, his “ knack of rhyming,” and 
the various odes and other metrical pieces which 
are found in his collected works, do not invali- 
date our position. The term poet has now more 
than a technical meaning. It is used to desig- 
nate a certain species of character and tone of 
mind, and-is often applied to those who have not 
written verse and, perhaps, never written at all. 
A deep sense of the beautiful and intimate rela- 
tions with the human, the natural and the divine, 
arising from earnestness of feeling and spiritu- 
ality of perception, are qualities now regarded as 
essential to the office of poet. In these Swift 
was singularly deficient. All that gave point to, or 
yet redeem his verses are their cleverness of 
diction and their wit. No poet could habitually 
write such prose. It is utterly destitute of glow ; 
there are no kindling expressions; the flow of 
words never accidentally becomes rhythmical 
from the loftiness of the sentiment, as in Burke, 
or its pathetic sweetness, as in Dickens. And 
yet, of its kind, Swift’s style is unsurpassed. 
For perspicuity, directness and freedom from in- 
volution or bombast, it isa model. It is exactly 
such a style as is desirable for the man of af- 
fairs, whose object is to address the common 
sense of mankind, and to be equally understood 
by the eultivated and the vulgar. Without orna- 
ment, and just raised above the colloquial by the 
arrangement of words, only the worth or the 
salient points of the thought lend it the least at- 
traction. To this very absence of elegance and 
fervor in style, may be ascribed Swift’s popular- 
ity. Queen Anne’s reign has been called the 
age of the wits. Prior circumstances rendered 
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that period the reverse of an earnest one. Sen- 
timent was at a discount and sense at a premium. 
Social follies prevailed; party feeling ran high. 
Fanaticism and debauchery had each been car- 
ried to extremes; and the reaction caused strength 
of mind and clearness of thought to be admired. 
Hence Swift. with his vigor of statement, his 
universally intelligible language, and, especially, 
his caustic irony and stinging repartee, was the 
very writer to effect a public, weary of lackadai- 
sical versewrights and croaking bigots, and alike 
distrustful of enervating taste and morbid enthu- 
siasm. 

Unfortunately Swift was not content with in- 
telleetual empire. He sought and keenly en- 
joyed a sway over hearts; and to this desire, un- 
naturally aggravated by causes already suggested, 
we ascribe his conduct toward Stella and Va- 
nessa. There is not a trace of genuine amatory 
feeling in his poems. Compare his love-verses 
with those of Petrarch, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. 
Norton, or any other sincere votary of the tender 
passion, and this fact will be apparent. Every 
circumstance related of his intercourse with the 
unhappy women whose affections he won, his 
own allusions to them in verse and prose, and 
their actions and expressions with reference to 
him indicate that the love of power and not the 
delights of mutual love actuated him. He sought 
to wind himself, as it were, into their souls, to be- 
come a moral necessity, to call out all the recog- 
nition of which they were capable, to be the 
motive and the arbiter of their inward life, and 
the consefousness of having attained this appears 
to have satisfied him. while they, more soulful 
and human, pined, in vain, for the endearments, 
the entire confidence and the realized sympa- 
thies of love. It is said that Richter sought in- 
timate association with interesting women for 
the express purpose of discovering materials for 
romantic art. Swift did the same apparently for 
the mere gratification of self-love. As far as he 
was capable of passion it was intellectual, spent 
itself in words, and a kind of philosophical dal- 
liance with sentiment but torturing to its objects. 
Doubtless he liked the companionship of both 
Stella and Vanessa, and from his own peculiar 
nature could but feebly understand the agonizing 
uncertainties and wearisome suspense to which 
his equivocal behaviour subjected them ; but these 
considerations are quite insufficient to exeuse the 
positive inhumanity of his course. That bis 
view of love was rather metaphysieal than natu- 
ral—a thing more of the will than the heart, and 
inspired by reflection instead of sentiment, is 
manifest not only by his conduct but in his wri- 
tings. Thus in his apostrophe to love he says— 





In all I wish, how happy I should be 
Thou grand Deluder, were it not for thee! 


So weak thou art that fools my power despise, 
And yet so strong thou trinmph’st o’er the wise ! 
Thy nets are laid with such peculiar art 

They catch the cautious, let the rash depart ; 
Most nets are filled for want of thought and care, 
But too much thinking brings us to thy snare. 


How, by his wit and wisdom, he built up a 
mental supremacy and thus attached to himself 
these fresh and devoted hearts, is evident in the 
case of Stella by the fact that he was the pre- 
ceptor of her childhood, and the exclusive coun- 
seller of her mature years; while Vanessa says 
of him— 


When men began to call me fair 

You interposed your timely care: 

You early taught me to despise 

The ogling of a coxcomb’s eyes, 

Showed where my judgment was misplaced, 
Refined my faney and my taste. 


Tt will not do to gloss over the inevitable con- 
sequences of obligations like these, voluntarily 
conferred upon a susceptible and candid girl. 
He must have instinctively anticipated her con- 
fession. 


Your lessons found the weakest part, 
Aimed at the head, and reached the heart. 


It is true, in the celebrated verses descriptive 
of this unhappy love, he says, that at the dis- 
covery, he 


_—— felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, grief, surprise. 


Yet, with heartless egotism, he goes on, year 
after year, fostering a hopeless attachment, con- 
cealing from one his relation with the other, un- 
til foreed into a nominal marriage with Stella, 
and the bitter truth flashed upon the wretched 
Vanessa, whom he leaves to wrestle alone with 
her misery until death gives her a welcome re- 
lease! The most exacting sentiment which ever 
inspired a man, could require no more complete 
self-dedication than these fair beings gave the 
object of their love. Stella existed only for 
him; and an humble neighbor of Vanessa de- 
scribes her as passing all her time in walking in 
the garden, reading and writing, and never seem- 
ing happy except during the visits of Swift. 
Byron in one of his letters says, with an evident 
and characteristic appreciation of this waste of 
feeling : “ Swift, when neither young, nor hand- 
some, nor rich, nor even amiable, inspired the 
two most extraordinary passions upon record, 
Vanessa’s and Stella’s. 


Vanessa, aged scarce a score, 
Sighs for a gown of forty-four. 


He requited them bitterly; for he seems to 
have broken the heart of the one and worn out 
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that of the other; and he had his reward, for he 
died a solitary idiot in the hands of servants.” 
The source both of Swift's errors and triumphs 
was a love of power. We are convinced that 
this is the key to the puzzle which, at first, seems 
to baffle inquiry in regard to his anomalous 
conduct. There is always a vindicatory princi- 
ple at work in life and nature. Where any ele- 
ment is thwarted in one direction it will assert 
itself elsewhere ; the root which meets a rock 
gnarls itself upward in fibrous convolutions; the 
stream, impeded in its onward flow, either gushes | 
into a fountain or expands into a lake; the dis- 
appointed bard transforms himself into a fero- 
cious critic, and the unsuccessful belle turns de- 
votee. Now, the traits of humanity were in- 
complete in Swift. He possessed acuteness and 
vigor of intellect, strong will, remarkable wit and 
faculty of application, but he seems to have been 
destitute of passion. It was rarely, therefore, 
that a genial, homogeneous excitement warmed 
and fused his nature. Its capabilities acted sep- 
arately. He wanted the susceptibility and the 
gentleness that come from an organization alive 
to harmonious sensations. His body and his 
soul did not thrill with the same conscious exis- 
tence. Life was consequently objective to a 
great degree, and he sought to conquer its visible | 
obstacles rather than enrich and attune its ele- 
ments within. We lived in a sense of intellectual 
action inadequately combined with sentient en- 
joyment. What nature denied him he sought 
through mental expedients; and his relish of ex- 
istence seems to have consisted in operating upon 
others—a process comparatively indifferent to 
these who are vividly sensible of enjoyable re- 
sources. This exclusive love of power is often 
the heritage of disappointment,—the alternative 
for sympathy—the chief resort of those cut off 
by asceticism, disease, or circumstances from 
any souree of natural pleasure. We see it in 
women unfavorably constituted or ungenially 
married, in the deformed and in the gifted but 
low-born. They seem to desire to realize every 
thing through will. Their great demand from 
others is subserviency, and they manifest the 
greatest impatience at the least nonconformity 
with their caprices. Indeed coalition with them 
in thought and action is the only test of friend- 
ship or love, for the obvious reason that they are 








incapable of fully experiencing the delights of | 


those sentiments which, to such as are more natu- 
rally constituted or situated, are their own ex- 
ceeding reward. That Swift belonged to this 
order of character, is evident from every page of 
his biography and uot a few of his writings. He 
Was never satisfied in his political relations until 
he gained a personal influence with his distin- 


them as a companion as well as useful to their 
cause as a writer. He managed his financial in- 
terests with precision and economy from a very 
clear sense of the value of money as an agent of 
power. He sent forth his tracts, epigrams and 
satirical tales anonymously, not heeding reputa- 
tion, but enjoying keenly the secret pleasure of 
impressing himself on other minds and leading 
public opinion by his will. He had a fondness 
for patronage on the same principle, and boasted 


that thirty men of note owed their advancement 


to his personal influence; among whom were 
Parnell, Berkeley, Congreve, Rowe and Steele. 
The same disposition is apparent in his training 
of servants, in his dictation in regard to the house- 
hold arrangements of families he visited, in the 
oracular terms in which he pronounced upon 
literature and character, in the overbearing con- 


\ditions he proposed with his first offer of mar- 


riage, in the ceaseless exactions of his social life, 
and in the authoritative tone of his conversation 
and writings. To be admired, loved or feared, 


‘he demanded from all but dolts; and he did this 


without any consideration as to his ability to re- 
ciprocate the more sacred feeling. ‘Those whom 
he failed to bully, or lure into one of these senti- 
ments were thoroughly obnoxious to him. In 
‘all this we see the arrogance of a passionless in- 
tellectuality, the unhesitating claim of pride, the 
domination of a will unchecked and unsoftened 
by any of those noble emotions or lapses of ten- 
der feeling and earnest desire, that cause a glad 
surrender of opinion to truth, of individuality to 
assimilation, of self to a thought or beimg more 
dear, yielding a joy never realized by the love of 
power, even when its most detested foes or 


sweetest victims are completely in its remorse- 


less grasp ! 





CASTLE BY THE SEA, 
From the German of Uhland. 


Hast seen that castle olden, 
That castle by the sea? 

The purple clouds and golden, 
Above it wander free, 


Il. 


It sinks in gladness bending, 
Into the flood below, 

It soars in joy ascending, 
Into the sunset glow. 


Ill. 
* Oft on the shore reclining, 











guished allies. He desired to be necessary to 


Have | that castle seen, 
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The moon above it shining 
The misty wreaths between.” 


Iv. 


Did winds and waters softly, 
Their murmurs gay prolong, 

And from the hall so lofty, 
Heard’st thou the festal song? 


Vv. 


“The winds and waves were lying 
As if in peaceful sleep, 

And from the hall eame sighing 
A song that made me weep,” 


VI. 


Saw’st thou in splendor glowing, 
Walk there the king and queen, 

With crimson mantles flowing, 
And crowns of lustrous sheen? 


vil. 


Led they not forth with pleasure, 
A youthful daughter fair, 

Following with stately measure, 
Beaming with golden hair? 


Vill. 
“ Nay, | saw those parents weeping, 
Their golden crowns forgot, 
Sable robes around them sweeping,— 
The maiden saw I not.” 
C, C. L. 
Staunton, Virginia. 





THE CRIME OF ANDREW BLAIR. 


BY P. P. COOKE. 
CHAPTER VIL. 


Two weeks passed away, and the day ap- 
pointed for the marriage of Tom Herries and 
Miss Blair came. It found the bride-groom in 
wretched condition. A violent fever had seized 
upon him soon after the dreadful fall; it had aba- 
ted, leaving him very feeble and not out of dan- 
ger. So the rising sun of the wedding-day 
brought no peace or joy to John Herries. He 
had labored with a stern energy to have the mar- 
riage accomplished without delay. He would 
have given Minny a dying husband; but his son 
would not permit this extreme measure. Tom 
retained something of the singular purpose which 
had urged him into the Deep Cut. On the morn- 
ing of the wedding-day he mused to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“If I die now it will be all the better. If this 
life is worth any thing, it is only so when we can 


i‘ 





be happy in it. We like to live because we like 
to enjoy ourselves; if we find it impossible to 
enjoy ourselves at any time, ever in the future, 
the best motive for living is gone. Men often 
come in this way to be disgusted with life, and 
yet are afraid of death. It scares them back; 
it does not scare me. But all this is only one 
selfish view of the case; I am to front death be- 
cause I cannot be a happy man. There is the 
other and greatest reason why I should die ; Miss 
Minny will be very much relieved by my death. 
Fever burn on.” 

And supplied with the fuel of such despairing 
reflections the fever did burn up anew. Tom 
Herries became delirious then, and raved for sev- 
eral days and nights. On one of these terrible 
days, the elder Herries and his wife were in a 
distant apartment, to which only the shrillest of 
the wild cries penetrated. 

‘‘We are ruined—lost—overwhelmed—I am 
one of the damned,” groaned the black-browed 
father. 

“It is a grievous trial to lose this my only son; 
but, husband, your despair is a more dreadful 
blow to me than the death of my first-born child.” 

“‘ Wife, these cold-blooded Blairs have crush- 
ed us. That girl led the boy to his death. May 
the curse of Almighty God” — 

A low tap at the door arrested the blind male- 
diction of the thwarted and despairing man. The 
door opened, and Minny Blair entered. At the 
same time also entered one of those doleful cries 
of delirium which wandered about the passages, 
and galleries, and recoiling from the closed doors, 
rose to the ceilings and even to the hollows of 
the great roof above. 

Herries shuddered ; the cry went to his heart 
like a dagger. In the face of his wife was that 
dry anguish which craves tears, and sometimes 
beeomes madness for want of them. Minny 
Blair was calm, resolute, but very pale. 

Herries advanced to meet her, saying with an 
impetuous manner : 

“You are here! You are as cold asa pillar of 
salt. Are these howls, which are two-edged 
swords to us, nothing to you? Come.” He 
took the girl by the hand with a rude force and 
led her from the room, along the gloomy passa- 
ges straight to the chamber of his delirious son. 

“‘ Death is nothing,” Tom Herries repeated as 
they came into his chamber. His mind had wan- 
dered back to the moments passed in that res- 
trained gallop up to the verge of the Deep Cut, 
and words then spoken were now on his lips, 
broken, wanting in continuity, but full of mean- 
ing to the pale girl who stood above him. 

“Death is nothing,” repeated Tom. “Don't 
take the leap; we may get over. The white 
queen with a yellow crown round her head con- 
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descends to ride with me. Her hair is like long 
willows. Lord! how it streams in my face. It 
blinds me. Death is nothing. Whip—spur— 
here we thunder. Screech, Major.” And Tom 
Herries yelled. The wild Jager, who is said to 
traverse the German forests by night, might utter 
such a yell, in the closing rush of his moonlit 
chase. 

An old servant, looking like some old noble 
physician of Carthage or Utica, so striking was 
the fine antique dignity of his face, held poor 
Tom upon his bed. Dr. Gaunt slept in a ehair 
in a corner of the chamber; the cries of his pa- 
tient did not rouse him. 

“How deep her eyes are!”—the speech of 
Tom Herries went wandering on. “ They are 
like two blue wells, with a little star glimmering 
in the bottem of one of them and a horned moon 
in the other. Take away your eyes—they are 
distressing because they are so sad. And so you 
will ride with me, beautiful lady? Flight rushes 
like an eagle. An eagle has a singular scream ; 
don’t you think so? I saw one, a short time 
ago, come down from the mountains on his way 
to the sea. As the wind struck him he yelled. 
I must let you hear how he yelled.” Again Tom 
uttered a cry, as shrill and defiant as the osprey’s. 

A mind all a-glow with the wild fires of fever 
is often raised to be of kindred with that of the 
rapt poet; the “ vision” seems to be as palpable, 
and “the faculty divine” as vigorous: only as a 
fatal drawback, the vision of delirium goes filit- 
ting, shifting, now some bright face, presently a 
fanged mouth, alternately something angelic and 
something demoniac ; and the faculty divine of 
delirium, instead of persevering into fair crea- 
tions, mars its work into the same incongruities 
of the vision—for instance, when it would finish 
a delicate hand to its idea of an angel, or beau- 
tiful woman, it is taken captive by a fantasy, and 
makes the arm stream off like a horse-tail, or 
end with a serpent’s open mouth. ‘Tom Herries 
was a-glow in this way ; and his stimulated wits 
were busy upon such wild work. He had not 
been sufficiently trained in speech, or fed with 
the thoughts of others, to talk the delirious elo- 
quence of a mad scholar, but his speech was 
yet in its way brilliant, and ran into metaphor 
and simile; the fever-blaze had even brought out 
upon the tablets of his memory, as heat brings out 
characters traced in sympathetic ink, certain odds 
and ends of old verse. Tom certainly, in his or- 
dinary condition of wholesome dulness, could 
never have recalled them. 

I cannot venture to tax the reader with the 
whole of the wandering talk of this cheerless 
scene. I must hurry to the end of it. After 
much of a like kind, Tom said—still recurring to 


“We got upon fast horses. The sun was shi- 
ning and the ground was all in a white blaze and 
singing like silver under the clack of the horse- 
shoes. Lord! what a gait we went at! 


‘ He mounted himself on a coal-black steed, 
And her on a freckled grey— 

With a bugalet horn hung at his side— 
And roundly they rode away.” 


‘*So—so. She rides like a queen of the Tar- 
tars when she hears her king’s horn. She is 
strait as a poplar. How her curls fly! I thought 
one of them was a yellow snake, and snapped at 
me as the wind whipped it out. But it was not 
so. The beautiful lady has a delicious mouth 
with scarlet lips, and eyes cut out of blue jewels. 
Father, give me some wine. There is a little 
stream coming down a hilli—what a fresh, cool 
stream !—bring me near it, and put my mouth to 
it. How careless! You have let me fall to a 
great depth just as I meant to drink. The fall 
stuns me, and I cannot look up. Ah, now I can. 
Reach out a hand, Miss Minny ; Lord ! what an 
arm she puts out—long, and white as the wood 
of a peeled maple. But it lifts me—up—up— 
up—to life again. You draw me up—you make 
me live—your merciful eyes give me unspeaka- 
ble happiness.” 

The last sentence was spoken calmly ; the eyes 
of the speaker were directed full to the face of 
Miss Blair; the deeply-moved girl answered it 
as though it had been the utterance of a sane 
man. 

“Would that I could draw you up—would 
that I could make yeu live.” 

“What price would you pay for his safety ?” 
the elder Herries asked with a manner of harsh 
scrutiny. 

““ My life, if necessary. You have misjudged 
me, sir. J am notcold and indifferent to the con- 
dition of your son.” 

Miss Blair passed to the chair of Dr. Gaunt, 
and shook him with so much force that he pres- 
ently looked up with a pair of very red eyes, and 
said—* bless me, I must have fallen into a doze.” 

“ Doctor—are you quite awake? Is there no 
means of curing this terrible delirium ?” 

“ The delirium will go off,” replied Dr. Gaunt, 
rubbing his eyes with the corners of his hand- 
kerchief ;—“ but how it will leave him is another 
question.” Then the old gentleman blew his nose 
explosively; and having done so, proceeded to 
charge it again with an immense grasp of snufl— 
not a pinch. 

‘“‘ Now that you are quite awake, promise me 
this, Doetor ; stay faithfully here, and when the 
delirium is about to subside send a fast rider for 
me. Whatever the hour may be, night or day, 





the desperate ride : 


through any weather I will come atonce. I have 
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a remedy which I wish to try as soon as your pa- 
tient can receive it.”’ 

So saying Miss Blair came again to the bed— 
removed the elf-locks from the forehead of poor 
Tom Herries—looked sadly upon his face whilst 
her lips moved with unuttered words—and then, 
turning, left the room. John Herries followed ; 
as she sped along a passage he called to her; 
looking back she saw him come up slowly and 
with a meditative countenance. He presently 
said : 

“I have entertained hard, and now I am sure, 
unjust thoughts of you. Pardon my rudeness— 
forgive my evil thoughts.”’ 

*T do so, Mr. Herries, without reservation.” 

“ We are overwhelmed by this domestic afflic- 
tion.” 

* Let us hope, sir.” 

John Herries fixed a forgiving and even a ten- 
der regard upon Minny Blair; the community of 
feeling avowed in her brief ‘let us hope sir,’ 
swept his mind clear of all lingering doubts, and 
of much of its fear. This gentle and generous 
girl, partaking his griefs, was not an enemy to 
darken his future, when the power to do so should 
pass, by the death of her uncle, into her hands; 
moreover, a finer chord than this selfish one was 
touched. 

“I confide in you,” he said, “ for I begin now 
to know your noble nature. We turn over a 
bright leaf, Miss Blair, when we discover a true 
and self-sacrificing friend—and all the brighter 
when we find the friendship where we looked for 
a scornful want of sympathy. God bless you.” 

Minny Blair’s eyes became suffused with tears. 
The gentleness of a stern man is always effect- 
ive. 

Minny sat by her uncle’s side, at Lindores, one 
stormy morning a few days after the visit, some 
scenes of which I have just given to the reader. 
The old man quietly enjoyed her presence and 
discourse. He did not perceive a frequent lapse, 
from the topic which seemed to engage her, into 
momentary silence, and thoughts of other things ; 
for the devoted girl would quickly fly back from 
these broodings, and re-enter with hurried anima- 
tion upon her suspended task of amusing. Break- 
ing in upon her feverish discourse, came a sum- 
mons ; Dr. Gaunt had despatched the fast rider 
to say that Tom Herries had recovered his rea- 
son. Minny, faithful to her promise, encountered 


and upper lip had sprouted a neglected beard, 
crisp, short, and of an auburn colour. This 
Enobarbus with the hatchet face was certainly 
not very winning in his looks, but the eye of pity 
and generous appreciation which beamed upon 
him seemed to take no note of his extraordinary 
want of comeliness. 

“ You perceive,” said Tom lowly, “that I am 
nearly gone. Have a little patience; I will be 
out of your way before long.” 

Minny stooped until her breath stole like a faint 
south wind over the stubble of Tom’s chin, and 
replied— 

“I perceive no such thing. You are strong 
and will live now. Do you know that you must 
live for me?” 

“ Live for you ?” 

“Certainly. We are to be married—are we 
not ?” 

Tom sighed, and looked up sadly and wist- 
fully. 

“ Why do you sigh?” 

“I must not have a wife so much above me. 
Of course you must always despise me; and be 
incessantly wretched yourself.” 

“ You are generous, and devoted,” the beauti- 
ful girl said in low tones, and with a tremor 
in them which is always of gentle omen. “But 
you want a just and manly self-appreciation. I 
think so nobly of you that, upon my word, I am 
unwilling to forego”—here Minny checked her- 
self with a smile. She presently said—* will 
you keep my hand, which you hold now, if I 
give it to you willingly ?” 

Tom seemed very much surprised. 

“T perceive,” said Minny, “that you are incor- 
rigible with your humble and delicate fancies; 
you are a singular lover. But if you are re- 
solved not to speak, I must be so unfeminine as 
to doso. Mr. Herries, will you remain faithful 
to your engagement, and permit me to be your 
wife ?” 

The truth dawned upon Tom Herries. After 
a long silence, during which his countenance be- 
trayed many varying emotions, he said : 

“You are not a human creature—but one of 
God’s beautiful angels.” 

“Thank you. You are very much mistaken 
however; you must perceive that my hand, which 
you have nearly broken, is substantial. You 


@ severe storm, and was soon at the bed-side of| must also perceive that I have no wings.” To 


-her lover. Tom, whose face had become very 
much like a hatchet, held her hand placidly and 
welcomed her with intelligence, but without ex- 
citement. His cheeks were of an ashy white ; 
his eyes were all the more prominent for the fall- 
ing away in the adjacent parts, but they were re- 


deemed by asoft and gentle expression ; his chin 


prove this last assertion the tall and lithe girl 
turned her person until the graceful sweep of her 
shoulders became visible te Tom Herries. ‘There 
were no celestial pinions; but only such shoul- 
ders as the quiver of Diana the huntress doubt- 
less rested upon. 

Her modest lover, retaining hey hand, answer- 
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ed the speech and the pretty gesture which ac- 
companied it : 

“ Your hand is substantial and warm, and you 
have no wings, but you are at least as good and 
beautiful as if you were anangel. Miss Minny— 
Miss Minny—do not conceal anything from me. 
Speak truly, from the bottom of your heart. 
You are perhaps pretending that you love me, 
in order to save my good-for-nothing life.” 

“T said just now, Mr. Herries, that you were 
incorrigible. How often do you mean to compel 
me to tell you that I love you? Recollect that 
you have not once said that you loved me. Do 
you wish me to explain why it is that I am wil- 
ling to become your wife? Well, fellowship in 
high sentiment produces love; and did we not, 
Mr. Herries, you and I, unite ourselves in gal- 
lant fellowship, when we galloped down to that 
frightful gulf? I felt it possible to become your 
wife in that swift moment; it was because I did 
so that I flew back to the hope of life, and used 
my best means—then when the speed of our 
horses, on the very verge as we were, could not 
be restrained—to preserve it. You heard me, in 
that last moment, call to you to be wary.” 

“ Speak on; your voice is so musical. What 
a brave heart you must have! Speak on.” 

“T have positively very little to say, Mr. Her- 
ries. It is not often that we find inviolable truth, 
generosity, extreme devotion of self for the ease 
of others, courage, tenderness, united in one 
human being. I think that I have found them 
in you. Whatever drawbacks you may possess 
with them, you will, doubtless, cure in time. 


Your worst faults have sprung from a want of 


self-respect; there can be little dignity of char- 
acter where a modest but manly self-respect is 


wanting. Is not this a strange, grave mode of 
speaking to you! I repeat that I love you—if 


you take any pleasure in the avowal. You still 
hold my hand; it shall be yours forever, when 
you are well enough to receive it.” 


“Well enough to receive it? That I will be 
without much delay,” said Tom Herries. “I 
have entirely given up the idea of dying. God 


bless you—good—beautiful—-generous—lady ! Do 


not go yet. ‘Leave yourhand in mine. So you 
are to be my wife? This hand—how soft, and 
white, and warm it is !—is to be mine forever?” 


Tom drew the hand to his lips. Almost at 
the same moment he caught a glimpse of him- 
self in a glass across the room. He heaved an 


immense sigh, and muttered— 


“There never was any one so miserably ugly 


as I am.” 
Minny Blair laughed, and said : 


“You are certainly not very handsome; but 
sick people are not generally handsome. You 


must be well very soon, and then you will be bet- 
ter looking.” 

—Adding quickly, “I seal our contract,” she 
stooped and kissed his cheek. 

When Dr. Gaunt came back to the chamber 
from which Miss Blair had for an hour banished 
him, he found his patient in so hopeful a state 
that he began to entertain sanguine expectations 
of the fulfilment of Major Wright’s promise. 
This promise, the reader will recollect. was to 
celebrate the recovery of Tom Herries with a 
dinner to the “picked gentlemen” of the coun- 
try; at which dinner the hospitable Major was 
under an obligation to toast Tom as “a fine, 
dare-devil, dashing fellow.” 

“We will get on now, I think,” said Dr. Gaunt. 
‘“‘If there is no change for the worse by to-mor- 
row, Wright must have notice.” 

And Tom Herries shook disease off. Azrael 
has little to do with bold, hopeful hearts. Minny 
Blair had poured oil into his flickering and fail- 
ing lamp; it began, with the moment in which 
she did so, to burn up anew, and soon regained 
a clear and strong lustre. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When I began this history it was with the pur- 
pose of developing the progress of a nature in 
some respects well-gifted, from a single crime to 
which unrestrained passions in an evil hour pro- 
pelled it, to remorse and eventual ruin. I found 
myself very early beguiled into a love-story, and 
thrown quite out from my original design. I must 
now leave the more pleasant theme, which should 
have been subordinate, to give in a final scene 
some necessary explanations, and an appearance 
of connection between the beginning and ending 
of my work. In hastening on to this final scene, 
I pass over the details of a great event—the 
marriage of Tom Herries with the beautiful 
Minny Blair; a lady whose worth, inasmuch as 
it was infinite—I trust the reader has long ago 
discovered this—could receive no increase from 
the splendid dowry which the love of Andrew 
Blair bestowed with her. It was a brave wed- 
ding ; and its results have been fortunate. An 
unequal match can searcely remain unequal very 
long, except where mutual dislike exists as a re- 
pellant, and prevents assimilation. The coarse 
and common must yield to the high and refined, 
or the converse must happen. There must bea 
lifting up or a pulling down. In the ease before 
us the better result has followed. It will be re- 
membered that the follies which Tom Herries 
committed in an early part of this history were 
after-dinner follies; he has since become some- 
what marked for a gentlemanly moderation in 
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hiscups. His intelligence is not remarkable ; but | 


his manners are sufficiently subdued, leaving a 
fresh, entertaining and natural gayety without 
coarseness ; indeed I find this excellent gentle- 


man a,yery agreeable companion, in the long) 


evenings: which I occasionally spend with him. 
When we recollect, moreover, how honorable, 
courageous and devoted he certainly is, we can 
scarcely pity his magnificent wife for the union, 
or deem her aristocratic hand and true heart, 
more than his due. Now let us pass on to acon- 
clusion. 

It was a summer evening, six. months after the 
wedding. Death was descending upon the old 
and weary master of Lindores. His intellect 
enfeebled but not clouded measured the pace of 
its approach. 

The windows of the chamber, in which he 
lay dying, were raised; their curtains, hanging 
before them, shut out a flood of moonlight, but 
let in the warm breath of an August breeze. 
The trees, whose long boughs rustled against the 
walls and eaves of the house, were alive with the 
sharp cries of katydids and numberless other 
little musicians of the summer night. Now and 
then a bat flitted in, as a curtain streamed with 
the entering breeze, and circled about the ceiling 
until a succeeding swell of the wind reopened a 
way for egress. Continually several large bee- 
tles droned in their harsh flight, beating the white 
walls with horny wings. Lights were burning 
dimly in the chamber. 

At the bed-side stood Minny Blair, now Mrs. 
Herries, and a tall gentleman in the black dress 
of aclergyman. As we join this group Andrew 
Blair begins to speak decisively. 

‘Minny, the time has come for acquainting 
you with the dreadful secret of my life,” he said 
with a transient energy. 

“ Any extraordinary communication will move 
you, sir, and may injure you.” 

“Go to the walnut eabinet; press the carving 
atthe extreme corner next the window ; you will 
find a drawer—it fastens with a spring. You 
will see a single paper—bring it to me.” 

His niece followed these directions—discov- 
ered and opened the secret drawer of the eabi- 
net, and presently came back with the paper. 
It was folded like a law-paper, and labelled sim- 
ply, “ The statement of A. B.” 

“ Bring the lights nearer; and you, Mr. Gib- 
gon, read aloud what I have there written. Min- 
ny remain and hear.” 

Presently Mr. Gibson, the elergyman, putting 
on his spectacles and arranging the lights, open- 
ed the paper and read aloud. 

‘“‘I ask pardon of Almighty God for a griev- 
ous crime which I, Andrew Blair, have com- 
mitted. I fear to make appeal for forgiveness to 


——__. 


the less merciful tribunal of man; for my crime 
man and his laws will not pardon. I make this 
confession to be read by my representatives when 
death shall have removed me from fears of earth- 
ly justice. Why do I make it? I know not; ex- 
cept that my secret struggles incessantly to es- 
cape, and I imagine that some peace may be 
gained by providing even for its eventual release. 
A secret of blood ravages the heart that would 
utterly confine it. 

“On the 20th day of November, in the year 
18—, Col. Arthur Pellew, my neighbor, came to 
my house. I received him kindly, and induced 
him to remain and dine withme. Some months 
before, a portion of his lands had been sold un- 
der my agency; I had been made trustee in a 
deed of trust to secure payment of debts due 
from Pellew to certain persons living at a dis- 
tance. The debts had slept for several years; 
demand of payment happened unfortunately to 
be made shortly after a change in Pellew’s po- 
litical relations with me, and upon the heel of 
something like a quarrel which his failure to sup- 
port me in a closely contested election had pro- 
duced between us. At a time subsequent to the 
sale of his lands I yielded so far to my desire to 
appease him, and regain a lost friend, as to ex- 
plain fully all facts in connection with my trus- 
teeship. He seemed then to yield up his harsh 
opinion that I had brought his creditors suddenly 
upon him, and pressed the sale of his lands, in vindic- 
tive return for his political desertion of my cause. 
I fancied that I had convinced him of the truth, 
i. e. that his creditors had made the demand of 
their own accord, and had even compelled me 
against my earnest remonstranees to make the 
sale. On the oceasion of the visit to me I con- 
tinued for several hours to believe that my guest 
had been quite satisfied by my explanations; as 
we dined together, however, I perceived that I 
had been mistaken. His complaints were re- 
newed, and in exceedingly offensive terms. I en- 
dured them with a show of equanimity, but with 
an intense rage under it. He left my house; I 
could net remain behind; with a half-formed 
purpose of vengeance I joined him. My man- 
ner continued to be moderate—I uttered certain 
formulas of regret that my neighbor and old 
friend should misunderstand and so deeply wrong 
me. His answer was a direct charge of false- 
hood, and double-dealing, accompanied by an 
oath, and a look not only of anger but of con- 
tempt. Then the measure was filled to over- 
flowing. Would to God that my nature had 
been of the common sort which resents wrong 
or outrage on the spot, and when reflection comes, 
has no pang but for the passionate blow which 
laws and the best wisdom of man half excuse. 





Ira brevis furor est. But the very moderation 
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which I could seem to assume, and which was 
commonly considered proof of a poised intellect 
and tutored nature was my terrible curse. Why 
should I not admit the truth? The moderation 
of manner under offence which I had always 
practised was only the result of cowardice. The 
red blaze of anger in my fellow man paled me 
into timidity ; it was only an art of manner that 
made the timidity appear a temperate and wise 
forbearance. I wasin fact a craven, with a vile 
and vindictive temper—more unrestrainable after 
its subtil sort than the more ordinary passion of 
arash choleric man. I continued to walk with 
Col. Pellew, but now in silence; he gave me, at 
first, a look of contemptuous surprise, when he 
found that his insults had not driven me off; then 
he walked on as if he had been quite alone. I 
determined to take vengeance for his insults— 
direct, terrible insults, such as no man had ever 
before put upon me. What measure or kind of 
vengeance? If a spark of manly courage had 
quickened my nature, the course would have 
been clear and the task easy. What easier than 
to say in the fields—‘turn sir; you have grossly 
insulted me ; give me satisfaction?’ But I wasa 
coward ; I could not dare so extremely ; the chol- 
eric giant would have turned upon me as the 
Bull of the Alpujaras meets the Toreador. I 
yielded to a wild anger and a base cowardice; I 
was sold to the evil genius; I yielded to the sub- 
til devil within me; I determined to strike my 
adversary at advantage—to murder him. When 
this purpose was matured I found temperate 
words to utter; if Pellew had shown the least 
return to kindly feeling my purpose might have 
been even then suddenly relinquished. But he 
strode on in sullen silence. We came to the 
line of the estates—a skirt of woodland lies on 
this side of it. A disused well was near us; the 
foundation walls of an old farm-house, and some 
straggling fruit trees of a great age will guide 
those who may search for this well, although it 
has long since been filled up quite to the grassy 
level. 

“ As we came within a few steps of the well 
I drew a sharp and long knife; I stood one 
step behind my victim; I struck. I repeated 
the blow—I struck many times—for there was 
a confounding and desperate struggle. But death 
came at last; the giant was quite dead at my feet. 
More in obedience to a predetermination than 
from any present prompting, I drew with a great 
effort the body to the edge of the well, and per- 
mitted it to fall heavily in. The depth was in- 
considerable ; I gathered heaps of the dried grass 
and weeds and threw them in upon the corpse. 
As I was engaged in this labor a man came run- 
ning to the spot. I remember in a dull and 
ghostly way his looks of horror as he caught my 
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arm. I spoke to him—what I do not recollect. 
We left the field of blood at last. 

“The name of this man I will not give. If 
he has committed an offence it has been merely 
one of concealment—concealment of my crime. 
And yet he has not dealt in all things gently by 
me. I forgive; I have so much to be forgiven. 

“The witness of my crime came to me one ter- 
rible night—the second night after the fatal even- 
ing—and said that men should have burial, and 
not be cast into pits like dead brutes. How aw- 
ful was his proposition! It was that the dead 
body should be taken up and buried in consecra- 
ted ground. He seemed to pity me—and if his 
views have since proved selfish, I am sure that 
his pity was then genuine. He seemed to be full 
of superstitious horror—I have no doubt he felt 
it—at the idea of the brutal neglect of the re- 
mains of a fellow man. I gave in to his propo- 
sition; I could do no otherwise. The deserted 
Baptist burial-ground, by the old church in the 
hills, a mile from the spot of the murder, was 
chosen as the place of sepulture. We went to 
work that very night. A horse, snorting under 
the horrible burthen, bore the corpse. We open- 
ed an old grave where the dead tenant had re- 
turned to dust, and placed Arthur Pellew in his 
place. Some forest leaves and a dead thorn 
tree covered the marks of the fresh burial ; there 
now lie the remains of the murdered man. 

“Col. Pellew had no connections in this coun- 
try. His disappearance excited surprise only 
until it was discovered that his fortunes were 
hopelessly involved. Then it was easily conjec- 
tured that he had collected his available means, 
and left the country. 

“TI ask pardon of Almighty God for my terri- 
blecrime. I have besought His pardon for years. 
I do not despair of it; for His mercy is infinite ; 
and indeed I have suffered the tortures of hell 
here on earth. In consideration of my poor hu- 
man weakness ; in consideration of endured ago- 
nies, and a ruined earthly peace; but above all, 
upon the blessed basis of the Good Saviour’s 
atonement, I beseech the divine pardon.” 

This lamentable paper was written in a bro- 
ken hand; it was also marred and confused, ina 
part of it, with repetitions, as if the writer dread- 
ed to approach the principal fact. Most of the 
repetitions I have suppressed ; I have suppressed 
also here and there an interjectional comment, 
into which feeling seems to have forced him, 
upon the enormity of his offence. The original 
narrative is frequently interrupted with such 
“cries of anguish.” 

As the good clergyman ended his task of read- 
ing, he heard a husky “‘Amen—Lord pardon 
me.” It came from the lips, and the profound 
heart of the dying man. Then, as the exclama- 
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tion reached him, the minister knelt gently by 
the bed-side, and prayed. His prayers, accom- 
panied by the sobs of woman, and the feeble 
echoes of his words from the dying, became fer- 
vent and eloquent. 

It wasended. There wasa lull. The breath 
of Andrew Blair became obstructed. It might 
scarcely be heard for the wind that filled the 
chamber with the fresh odours of the summer 
world out beyond it; for the musie of the insects 
housed in the rustling foliage; for the very beat- 
ing of the two good hearts so near him. Finally 
it could not at all be heard. Andrew Blair was 
dead. 


Perhaps the reader will expect a few conclu- 
ding words concerning the families of Herries 
and Wright. Major Wright still lives, and has 
not lost his relish for the chase, or his power of 
undergoing its fatigues. He has married his 
daughter with the name of the British queen— 
a name which I was quite clear upon when I 
formerly gave it to the reader, but which I have 
since forgotten from some trick of a bad memo- 
ry—to a ruddy young fox-hunter with a good 
property. Miss Araminta Wright is still in a 
condition of enforced celibacy—her father having 
dismissed “ the young gentleman from town” as 
too bad a horseman to marry into his family. 

John Herries, soon after the death of Andrew 
Blair, made a bonfire upon a small scale. The 
pictures of his dining-room were consumed. In 
the ashes left in the hearth after this conflagra- 
tion, aservant afterwards found the metallic skel- 
eton of a long-bladed knife, which, as its temper 
was gone, he threw away, with some ordinary 
comment to his fellow-servants. This knife had 
in its time pierced human vitals. The plough 
has doubtless buried it long since in the fruitful 
soil, over which springs and summers, as they 
pass, make the hiding wheat wave in its green, 
and droop in its russet. The life of John Her- 
ries, clouded by doubtful practices but fortunate- 
ly not stained by crime, became and continues 
serene. Prosperity has proved wholesome to 
him. His meek wife is a picture of sedate cheer- 
fulness. Her daughter Georgiana, a sweet girl 
whom we have too much lost sight of among the 
crowding forms of this history, is her gentle and 
affectionate companion. She looks too with 
pride and love to Tom Herries and his beautiful 
wife, and is a great deal with them at Lindores. 

I bid the reader adieu. Perhaps at some fu- 
ture time I will again impose upon his good will 
and courtesy. 


BOCCACCIO AND HIS WRITINGS, 


The fluctuations which may be observed in 
public taste in matters belonging to the province 
of literature, are no less unaccountable and re- 
markable than the variations which it undergoes 
in other respects. To endeavor to trace the 
change which has been gradually taking place 
from age to age, would be to engage in a ques- 
tion the developments of which would undoubt- 
edly produce materials as numerous and varied 
as interesting. Were we for a few moments to 
glance over the pages of English literature, re- 
stricting our survey solely to the progressive mu- 
tations of style, independent of those which in- 
fluence the language itself, we should find abun- 
dant food for reflection in the strange diversity 
of style which each successive period has given 
rise to, in the comparison of the literature of any 
period with the history and manners of the peo- 
ple at the time, and in the reconciling of various 
theories relating to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. Or to be more explicit, it may be as well 
to enter into amore particular explanation of the 
revolutions to which we have reference, and illus- 
trate them by a few concise details, and a rapid in- 
dication, of the more prominent points of this sub- 
ject that present themselves to our view. Atone 
period we shall remark a style full of conceits, 
qaint and grotesque humor, and a trifling play 
upon words, so continuous and so frequently recur- 
ring as to form almost the only features of the lit- 
erature of the time. At another period we are 
overwhelmed with unwieldy masses of English 
words entangled and thrown together with all 
the perplexing versions so characteristic of the 
ancient tongues, and which are so effective and 
appropriate an ornament in their native soil. 
Again we have writers whose only effort is to 
dazzle by the polished eloquence whieh distin- 
guishes them. With one class of authors every 
thing assumes a hue of austere philosophy ; with 
another there is an artful intermingling of pathos 
of the most touching and affecting description 
with strokes of humor occasionally of the broad- 
est kind. 

The character of a whole age is sometimes 
stamped with one or other of these features, and 
all works issued at these periods bear the impress 
belonging to the time. But this is not wniver- 
sally so, there are now and then remarkable ex- 
ceptions. It sometimes happens that a single au- 
thor of original genius may produce a work whose 
style and subject are both inimitable and un- 
imitated, and this remark applies most particu- 
larly to English literature, containing as it does 





such productions as the Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s 
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Pilgrim’s Progress, Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, and a number of others which will sug- 
gest themselves to the recollection of the reader. 

Among the valuable relics which have been 
handed down to us from the “ olden time,” there 
are some styles now altogether abandoned, we 
fear as much by readers as by writers. This 
we deem should not be altogether so, it is a loss 
of much refined instruction and agreeable enter- 
tainment. Who that has cultivated a taste for 
letters, at all above the ordinary standard, would 
not rejoice to see revived among our poets the 
magnificent versification of Milton, or the classi- 
cal elegance of Addison? Would it not be infi- 
nitely preferable to the absurdities which every 
passing week produces in the way of mutilating 
the verse of our language, and might it not af- 
ford a consoling contrast for the perpetrations of 
the school of Carlyle ? 

The grace and delicacy which are combitied 
with the most refreshing simplicity in the style 
of Boccaccio present a model every way worthy 
of imitation; not a servile imitation which re- 
flects the errors as well as the beauties of its 
original, and too often distorts beauties till they 
become errors, but an enlightened reproduction 
of the great principles which regulate aad define 
the limits of style. There is an ingenuousness 
too about the old Italian story-teller which is 
quite captivating, and an occasional light morbi- 
dezza which, though rendering his Decameron 
unfit to be placed indiscriminately in the hands 
of all, possesses, for its masterly management, 
high artistic value in the eye of the critic of fine 
writing. 

The Decameron is composed of one hundred 
tales of various lengths and on numerous interest- 
ing topics : it is divided into a period of ten days, 
each of which comprises ten novels. Some are 
mere anecdotes, brief descriptions, or tales illus- 
trative of traits of character peculiar to the time. 
Depending for the interest which invests them 
almost entirely upon the ingenuity of the struc- 
ture of their plot, they are told by their different 
narrators, in an easy, graphic style, which still oc- 
casionally rises into beauty and pathos, or de- 
scends to exquisite drollery. In the brief space 
allotted to the Italian novella, there is of course 
a difficulty to overcome, not encountered by the 
writer who allows himself a wider field for the 
exercise of his ingenuity or his imagination. The 
fiction so shortly to be brought to a close cannot 
contain those multiform details, which a skilful 
imagination may with facility intertwine with the 
main plot, in the larger romance as construct- 
ed by late and living writers. Descriptions of 
localities or of persons—delineations of human 





nature—the artificial gradation of events, are all 
contracted and diminished, and must, to be atall 


perceptible, be executed with a force and bril- 
liancy sufficient to compensate for the lack of 
space. 

Read over those enchanting descriptions given 
by Boccaccio of Italian scenery and rural plea- 
sures, or those sunrise scenes with which he ush- 
ers in each succeeding day, and it cannot but be 
admitted that there are few things to be found 
either in painting or descriptive writing to equal 
them. Review his portraits delle piu belle e telle 
piu leggiadre che in Firenze fossero; they are in 
writing, what the most perfect paintings of fe- 
male beauty that the engraver has hitherto sent 
into every house, are in a separate branch of art. 
Recall the adventures of Andreuccio da Perugia 
and endeavor to find, if possible, in the same 
space more natural and yet extraordinary occur- 
rences in any tale of the kind extant. Can a 
lesson in the science of the world be more ele- 
gantly and concisely given than in those two 
witty productions of Cisti Fornaid or of Madonna 
Oretta. And with respect to the invention of 


‘character, we may refer to the entertaining frol- 


ics and merry humors of Calandrino, Bruno and 
Buffalmacco ; or to the audacious exploit of Ser 
Ciappelletto, a sort of Italian Falstaff, the anec- 
dote displaying the subtile acumen of Melchise- 
dech the Jew, the touching history of the unfor- 
tunate loves of Lorenzo and Lisabetta, or the 
stern aiid unrejenting cruelty of Tancred, Prince 
of Salerno. But perhaps it may prove accepta- 
ble to the lovers of romance, if we present them 
with one of the least exceptionable of the novels. 
Which shall it be ? for here there is an almost in- 
finite variety ;—selection is difficult, but we will 
attempt 


The Falcon of Federigo. 


In France there was formerly a young man 
named, (for Boceaccio is always scrupulously 
particular in regard to names,) Federigo di Mes- 
ser Filippo Alberighi, who was universally ac- 
knowledged to be superior to all the youth of 
Tuscany in every genteel and elegant accom- 
plishment. He became enamoured with a fair 
lady named Monna Giovanna, who was in her 
time one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
of her sex in Florence; and that he might ob- 
tain the favor of her love, he spent his time in 
jousts, feats of arms, festivals and the like, and 
in this course of improvidence he lavished the 
whole of his fortune. But the lady who was no 
less virtuous than beautiful, appeared never to 
waste a care either upon all these things which 
were occasioned by his devotion to her beauty, 
or upon him who thus adored her. In this man- 
ner Federigo living beyond his means and gain- 
ing nothing, as must happen on like occasions, 
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his funds at length failed him and he became 
poor, having preserved of his all only one small 
estate, upon the revenue of which he sup- 
ported himself in his straitened circumstances. 
and a falcon, one of the best to be found in the 
world. But more in love than ever, and it not 
being in his power to reside in the city as he pre- 
ferred, he went into the country where his estate 
was, to take up his abode. There as often as 
he was able, he amused himself with hawking, 
and without receiving assistance from any one, 
he supported his poverty in patience. Now it 
happened one day, that while Federigo was in 
this extremity the husband of Monna Giovanna 
fell sick, and at the approach of death made a 
will, and being very wealthy left all to his eld- 
est son; and then, as he had much loved Mon- 
na Giovanna, he appointed her, if it happened 
that his son should die without legitimate heirs, 
to enter upon the possession of his property. 
Then he died. Monna Giovanna being thus left 
a widow, went, as is customary with our la- 
dies, to spend the year of mourning in the coun- 
try with her son, at an estate belonging to her 
in the neighborhood of that of Federigo. So it 
happened that her boy soon commenced a fa- 
miliar intercourse with Federigo, and to take 
great pleasure in hawks and hounds; and hav- 
ing often seen Federigo’s falcon fly, he was 
pleased with it in an extraordinary manner and 
desired very much to possess it. But still he did 
not dare to ask him for it, as he saw how highly 
he prized it. And now, while affairs were in 
this condition, it happened that the boy fell sick, 
at which his mother was thrown into a high state 
of grief and solicitude, as he was her only son, 
and she loved him as much as ever son was 
loved. She spent whole days with him; she never 
ceased doing all in her power to restore him to 
health, and moreover, she often inquired of him if 
he was in want of any thing, begging him to tell 
her what it was, promising him if it could possi- 
bly be procured she would take means to get it 
for him. The boy, after hearing the promise re- 
peated many times, said—‘‘Mother, if you can get 
me the falcon of Federigo, I believe I shall get 
well.” The lady when she heard this, was silent 
for afew moments and commenced to think what 
she ought todo. She knew that Federigo had 
long loved her, but that he had never received the 
least favor from her, and so she said, “ how shall 
1 send for or ask for this falcon, which is, as I 
hear, the best that ever flew, and moreover is 
that attaches him to the world. And how could 
I be so heartless as to deprive a noble heart, to 
whom but one solitary enjoyment has remain- 
ed, of even that.” Hesitating as this idea pre- 
sented itself, although sure of obtaining her re- 
quest if she should ask, and scarcely knowing 








what to say, she remained silently gazing at her 
son. Finally her maternal love gained the viec- 
tory, and she concluded, to please the boy, that 
that which was most suitable and proper was, 
not to send a messenger, but to go herself on her 
errand and ask for the falcon, and so, said she 
to her son, “my son, comfort yourself and en- 
deavor to get well, for I promise thee that the 
first thing that I shall do to-morrow morning will 
be to go for this bird, and then I shall bring it to 
you.” This so delighted the boy, that the same 
day he manifested evident improvement. The 
next day, his mother having invited another lady 
to accompany her under the pretext of a walk, 
went to the residence now occupied by Federi- 
go, and sent to ask to see him. Not having that 
day set out on a hawking expedition, he was in 
his garden occupied with certain minor arrange- 
ments. When he heard that Monna Giovanna 
was asking for him at the door, he hastened thith- 
er much astonished. Whenshe saw him coming 
she rose with the most gracious air to meet him, 
and he on his part performed with the utmost 
reverence a dignified salutation. She then said 
to him, “‘ good morning, Federigo,” and added, 
‘“‘T have come to make reparation for the wrongs 
you have endured for me, loving me more than 
was for your good ; and the reparation shall be 
such that I intend, with this lady who has ac- 
companied me, to dine sociably with you to-day.” 
To which Federigo humbly responded, “‘Madam, 
I do not recollect to have received any wrong at 
your hands, but on the contrary, so many bene- 
fits, that if I ever enjoyed any consideration, it is 
through your own estimation, and the love which 
I have had for you. And most certainly, this 
gracious visit of yours is much more dear to me 
than it would be if I had again to spend as 
much as I have spent, since you visit a poor 
host.’”” Having thus spoken he received her 
with evident humiliation within his house, and 
afterwards conducted her into his garden, and 
there being unable to find any one else to keep 
her company, he said. “Madonna, since there is no 
other person here, this good woman, who is the 
wife of my farmer, will keep your company 
while I am gone to have the table set.” Although 
his poverty was extreme, he had not till this day 
perceived to what want he had reduced himself 
by having spent improvidently his riches. But 
this morning finding nothing which might do 
honor to the lady for whose love he had himself 
been induced to honor so many other persons, he 
felt a pang ; and in the extremity of his anguish 
he stood in a corner by himself, cursing his hard 
fate, and then began to hurry hither and thither, 
neither finding money nor a pledge by which he 
could obtain it. The hour was a late one and 
his desire of doing honor to the lady was exces- 
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sive; and, in his pride, not being willing to ask 
assistance from another, not even from his far- 
mer, his eyes fell upon his good falcon, which he 
saw perched upon the bar which traversed his cage. 

As he found himself bereft of all other re- 
sources, he took down his falcon, and finding 
him very fat, he thought him worthy to make a 
dish for such a lady. And so, without giving 
himself time for reflection, he wrung his neck 
and gave him to the cook to have him instantly 
picked, dressed, placed on the spit and roasted ; 
and, having dressed the table with the whitest 
cloth, of which he had a few remaining, with a 
smiling countenance he returned to the lady in 
his garden and told her that such a dinner as he 
was able to prepare, was now awaiting her. 
Hearing this the lady, with her companion, arose 
and went to the table, and without knowing what 
they ate, together with Federigo, who waited 
upon them with the utmost gallantry, dined 
upon the famous falcon. 

When the table was cleared, and a short time 
had been spent in agreeable conversation, the 
lady, deeming the opportunity favorable for de- 
claring the object of her visit, thus addressed 
Federigo : 

“Federigo, in recalling your former life, and my 
own indiscretion, which perhaps you regarded as 
harshness and cruelty, I am not permitted to en- 
tain a doubt, but that you should wonder at my 
presumption when you hear what has been the 
principal reason for my visit. But if you knew 
what it is to have ason, or if you ever had known, 
by which you would be enabled to form a 
conception of what strength is parental love, 
it appears to me not improbable that you would 
hold me excused. But though you have not, 
I, who have one, cannot for that, free myself 
from the common laws which are binding upon 
all those who are mothers, and as I must obey 
them, I am compelled, much against my own 
pleasure, and in utter disregard of all propri- 
ety and right, to ask of you a gift of an object 
which I know to be held dear to you, and well 
may it be so, since your reduced circumstances 
have left you no other delight, no other diver- 
sion, no other consolation; now this gift is your 
faleon, with which my boy is so much fascinated, 
that if I do not take it to him, I fear that it 
will aggravate his illness so much that his loss 
may be the consequence. I pray you, there- 
fore, not by the love which you have professed 
for me, for by that I could pretend to no claim 
upon you, but by your noble nature, which in such 
evidences of generosity has displayed itself more 
than in any other manner, that you will give 
it to me, that by this gift I may assure myself 
of having preserved the life of my child, and 





Federigo, upon hearing what the lady asked 
of him and being conscious that he could not 
serve her, because the bird was no more, began 
in her presence to weep, before he was able to 
answer a single word. This display of grief the 
lady at first thought arose from regret at parting 
with the good falcon, rather than from any other 
cause, and, actuated by this idea, she was upon 
the point of saying that she would not receive it ; 
but still, having controlled herself, she waited 
till, after his fit of weeping had subsided, Federigo 
should give her his answer, which he at length 
did in these words : 

“Madonna, after it pleased God that I should 
direct my love to you I have found fortune ad- 
verse in many things, and I have had much to 
lament; but all these have been light in compari- 
son with what she now inflicts upon me, and for 
which I can never be again reconciled to her, in 
the thought that you have deigned to come here 
to my humble abode, to which, while I was 
rich, you never would condescend to come, and 
ask a small gift of me, and you have so timed 
your request that it is not in my power to grant 
it; and why it is so I shall briefly inform 
you. 

‘When I heard that you had done me the honor 
to come and dine with me, having regard to your 
excellency and your worth, I deemed it incum- 
bent upon me that I should do honor to my guest 
with the choicest viands in my house in prefer- 
ence to those which are ordinarily placed upon 
my table. So that calling to mind the falcon 
you ask of me and its excellent qualities, I repu- 
ted it a food worthy of you, and this morning you 
have had it roasted upon the table, all which I 
had done for the best; but seeing now that you 
wished to possess it in another manner, I am so 
dejected at not being able to obey you that I be- 
lieve I shall never again be at peace with myself.” 
And having said this, he threw down before her 
eyes the feathers, feet and beak, that had once 
belonged to the falcon, in testimony of what he 
said. When the lady saw and heard this, she at 
first blamed him for having killed such a noble 
bird to provide a meal for a woman, and then 
was lost in admiration within herself at that 
greatness of heart, which it was beyond the power 
of poverty ever to overcome. ‘Then as she had 
no further expectation of obtaining the falcon 
and thus finding the safety of her son hazarded, 
she went away in great depression of mind, and 
returned to her boy, who, either from melancholy 
at being unable to possess the faleon or from the 
effects of his sickness, which possibly would of 
itself have had a similar termination, in the space 
of not many days, to the inexpressible grief of 
his mother, passed from this life. 





thereby be eternally obliged to you.” 


After a period spent in tears and bitterness, 
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the lady having remained immensely wealthy, 
and being still young, was many times requested 
by her brothers to contract another marriage. 
On her part though she would not of her own 
accord have taken such a step, yet seeing her- 
self in a manner constrained, recollecting the 
worth of Federigo and the last trait of his mag- 
nificence, in not having hesitated in despatching 
a falcon of such rare value to honor her, she 
said to her brothers: “ I would willingly remain as 
I am, but if you so earnestly desire me to take 
another husband, be assured I shall never consent 
to have one if I am not permitted to have Fede- 
rigo degli Alberighi.” Her brothers wishing to 
ridicule her out of this resolve, said: “ Are you 
mad, Giovanna, to marry a man that has not a 
cent in the world!” To this she replied: “ my 
brothers, I well know the truth of what you say ; 
but for my part I prefer a man without money to 
money without aman.” Her brothers, when she 
had declared her mind, having long known Fed- 
erigo, notwithstanding his present circumstances, 
decided to accede to her wish and gave her to 
him with all her possessions. 

Federigo at length seeing himself in posses- 
sion of a lady of her extraordinary qualities and 
one whom he had so extravagantly adored, and be- 
ing at the same time restored to affluence, became 
a better economist and passed the remainder of 
his days in happiness with his wife. 





SONG, 


TRANSLATED FROM JACOBI. 


Tell me where’s the violet fled, 
Late so gaily blowing, 
Springing ‘neath fair Flora’s tread, 
Choicest sweets bestowing? 
Swain, the vernal scene is o’er 
And the violet blooms no more ! 


Bay, where hides the blushing rose, 
Pride of fragrant morning, 
Garland meet for beauty’s brows, 
Hill and dale adorning ? 
Gentle maid, the summer’s fled, 
And the hopeless rose is dead. 


Bear me then to yonder rill, 
Late so freely flowing, 
Watering many a daffodil 
On its margin glowing. 
Sun and wind exhaust its store ; 
Yonder riv’let glides no more! 


Lead me to the bowery shade 
Late with roses flaunting,— 
Loved resort of youth and maid 
Amorous ditties chaunting. 
Hail and storm with fury shower; 
Leafless mourns the rifled bower! 





Say where bides the village maid? 
Late yon cot adorning, 
Oft I’ve met her in the glade, 
Fair and fresh as morning— 
Swain, how short is beauty’s bloom! 
Seek her inthe grassy tomb! 


Whither roves the tuneful swain, 
Who of rural pleasures, 
Rose and violet, rill and plain, 
Sung in deftest measures ? 
Maiden, swift life’s vision flies, 
Death has closed the Poet's eyes. 





SKETCHES OF SOUTHERN LIFE, 
NO. V. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Right merrily went off the expected wedding, 
and Henry was quite as much pleased, amused 
and surprised at the scene as Philip and Fanny 
had supposed he would be; there was, as they 
had foretold, areal gathering of the clans; aunts, 
uncles and cousins in the tenth degree. The 
assembly being almost entirely composed of rel- 
atives, friends and neighbors, gave it somewhat 
the character of a large family party, and all was 
mirth, fun and cordiality. There were certainly 
many deviations from fashion and taste in the 
costume of some of the guests, but the girls were 
generally very pretty, and with a sort of femi- 
nine instinct, seemed to have discovered in most 
eases how to dress in a manner very becoming 
to their various styles of appearance. 

Amongst these fair girls, Fanny shone like the 
evening star, ‘far, far above them a’,” and notonly 
in Henry’s eyes, for the general voice was unan- 
imous in awarding her the palm for grace, beauty 
and attraction. Most mothers, however, ingiving 
her the preference, made a secret reservation in 
favor of their own daughters. No waltzes, gal- 
lopades or polkas were admitted in the festivities, 
as both Mr. Seyton and Mrs. Maynard highly 
disapproved of these modern innovations; spright- 
ly Scotch reels and graceful quadrilles, were the 
order of the night, and the old looked on with 
benignant pleasure at the mirth of the young, 
and delighted to trace in the air, manner and ap- 
pearance of the youthful dancers, the family pe- 
culiarities of their ancestors. Family traditions 
and legends form a favorite subject of conversa- 
tion amongst Virginia gentlemen of the old school, 
and they are frequently most accurate genealo- 
gists, though family records where they exist at 
all, are generally kept in the most imperfect man- 
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ner. A few of the old gentlemen partook so 
strongly of the general hilarity as to yield to the 
earnest solicitations of the youthful part of the 
community, and join in a dance or two, as mov- 
ing tableaux of the last generation. 

Ice-creams, jellies, cakes, syllabubs, &c., cov- 
ered the supper-table in sufficient profusion to 
have supplied a company three times as nume- 
rous as those assembled, and these dainties were 
as usual fully appreciated by the elder portion of 
the guests. The bride looked fair, modest, 
pretty, and was unexceptionably dressed, but 
as she resembled thousands of other brides, she 
attracted no particular attention, after the gene- 
ral judgment had been pronounced that she was 
very pretty and very interesting. 

Helen Maynard’s wedding gave rise to many 
festivities, and Henry daily felt his heart warm 
beneath the genial influence of hospitality, frank- 
ness and genuine, unostentatious kindness. He 
became acquainted with a rich and odd variety 
of character, which not only amused him, but 
threw new lights on human nature ; he saw much 
also to admire in the manliness, independence of 
thought, absence of pretension and real delicacy 
of feeling, which were prevailing characteristies 
amongst the gentlemen; much likewise to regret 
in the waste and misapplication of talent, and 
the indulgence of a sort of slovenliness of mind, 
which Philip thought ought to be ascribed partly 
to indolence, and partly to the independent and 
secluded mode of life led by most of these gen- 
tlemen, for each one followed his own fancy in 
reading, without definite aim or object, unless 
some political aspiration gave form and consis- 
tency to his studies. 

Henry Livingstone’s feelings became daily more 
deeply interested in Fanny, as he observed her 
character in the varying lights, which different 
circumstances presented. Her lovely singleness of 
mind and forgetfulness of self became more stri- 
kingly apparent, in scenes calculated to call forth 
any latent love of display, or kindle any smoul- 
dering spark of vanity; but it was evident that 
she partook of the general mirth with the gaiety 
and simplicity of a child, and she never seemed 
to act upon design, except that she systematical- 
ly endeavored to bring into notice those who 
were neglected from bashfulness or want of at- 
traction. Henry thought he had never seen her 
look more beautiful and interesting than when 
engaged in doing the amiable as hostess, to a 
poor, uncouth Yankee teacher, who was avoided | 
as an especial bore by almost all the company. 





“ Look at Fanny Seyton,” said Frank wowest | 
to Henry, but he perceived the advice was super- | 
fluous as soon as it was given, “see how patiently 


other topics of equal importance and interest to 
himself, she is now informing him as to the year, 
month and day in which uncle Philip was born, 
which is the preliminary step to questioning her 
as to her own age.” 

“The martyrdoms of society are seldom suffi- 
ciently appreciated,” replied Henry, “but when 
they are voluntarily suffered, as in the case of Miss 
Seyton, it would be difficult to say what good- 
ness of heart and moral beauty they evince.” 
Then fearing he was speaking with rather too 
much warmth and earnestness for the occasion, 
as he caught Frank’s penetrating glance resting 
upon him, he changed the subject instantly, add- 
ing : “it is wonderful thata few months sojourn in 
the ‘Old Dominion,’ should not cure even the 
rawest Yankee of his question-asking habits, for 
I believe it would be impossible to find any peo- 
ple who were more exempt from all propensity 
to ask impertinent questions than the Virgini- 
ans. From the highest to the lowest, this appears 
to be a strongly marked sectional trait, and I have 
been amused to observe the art and address, 
which even the servants use, to come at any in- 
formation they may wish to be possessed of, con- 
cerning you or your affairs. I have often been 
surprised at the real delicacy and skill they evince 
on such occasions.” 

“* Like master, like man,’ you know is an old 
proverb which has much truth in it; it is, howe- 
ver, notso generally understood, thatthe converse 
of the proposition is equally true. Many of us 
might trace our slovenly habits of thinking any 
expedient good enough that will answer the pre- 
sent emergency, and letting the morrow take care 
for the things of itself, to negro influence. Yet 
our intercourse with them, is not wholly without 
its beneficial effects upon ourselves.” 

“« May I ask,” said Henry smiling, “ what those 
beneficial effects are ?” 

‘*‘ In the first place, we learn, almost from our 
infancy, to enter into their feelings, and become 
so imbued with the views and sentiments of our 
mammies, aunts and playmates, that we learn to 
attach an importance to their approbation, and 
to entertain a sympathy with their feelings, which 
we never shake off. This enables us to know 
better how to promote their happiness, and the 
tribunal of public opinion amongst the colored 
population, thus obtains a considerable and en- 
during influence over the minds of the whites. 
The vices which they view with the greatest dis- 
approbation, we learn to regard with especial 
abhorrence, such as cruelty and niggardliness, 
and strange as it may appear, our notions of what 
constitutes the character of a true gentleman, are 
somewhat derived from them ; for no people re- 
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doubtless surprised, yet what I say is literally 
true, and I could enumerate many more benefits 
which we derive from our intercourse with them, 
but I leave these to your sagacity to discover 
gradually, you will find it a curious and interest- 
ing subject of thought.” 

“TI have already observed so many facts, in 
direct contradiction to my preconceived ideas, 
that I am prepared to admit the possibility of 
arriving at many more conclusions of which I 
never dreamed.” 

“Tf,” said Mr. Seyton, who had been listen- 
ing to the conversation between Frank and Hen- 
ry, ‘we judged each other in the spirit of candor, 
and sought to discover truth instead of confir- 
mation of our own views, to what different con- 
clusions we should arrive! ‘The members of 
our great confederacy would learn to appreciate 
so truly the beauty and glory of the great temple 
they have reared, that no Erostratus would be 
found mad or vain enough to fire the wonderful 
structure, which once destroyed, would bury be- 
neath its ruins the best hopes of humanity. We 
should love and feel like brethren and the Northern 
and Southern people would mutually renounce 
prejudices, which they have imbibed at so early 
an age, as to consider them undeniable truths.”’ 

To this proposition both Frank and Henry as- 
sented, with a secret reservation, however, in fa- 
vor of many of the prejudices of which Mr. Sey- 
ton spoke, yet, to do Henry justice, he possessed 
a great degree of candor, and he never clung to 
an error, if proof sufficient for conviction was 
presented to his understanding. He assented to 
Mr. Seyton’s remark, with an involuntary sigh, 
for he thought how rapidly the golden days of 
opportunity were flying away, and how soon the 
scenes through which he was now passing would 
have gone with all their images of beauty and 
feelings of love, into the shadowy land of memo- 
ry: He thought of those exquisite lines by one 
of the sweetest of pastoral poets: 


“] prized every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 
But now they are past, and I sigh, 

And | grieve that | prized them no more.” 


Henry was pleased when the festivities were 
fairly over, and the household at Oak Grove set- 
tled down in the ealm every day routine of life. 
He felt every hour grow more precious as the 
time shortened, and he felt too, that the crisis of 
his fate was at hand, he could no longer abandon 
himself to that sweet, dream-like existence, in 
which we passively resign ourselves to delightful 
impressions, feeling as if any effort of our own 
would dissolve the spell. The first red leaves 
were already hanging on the boughs, and he bade 
farewell to summer with a deeper regret than he 








had ever before experienced. He had received 
lately a letter from his mother urging his return, 
and expressing her uneasiness at his long silence, 
containing, too, many details of his acquaintance, 
such as she thought most likely to interest and 
amuse him. ‘This portion of the letter he pass- 
ed over with a hasty and indifferent glance, ex- 
claiming half aloud, ‘‘ What can my mother sup- 
pose I care about what Julia Fenwick or Louisa 
Morris does, or how could she think I could be 
gratified at their complimentary speeches? As 
to their getting married, nothing could interest 
me less, except that I should be rather pleased 
at such an occurrence, to put an end forever to 
any silly jokes about either of them as it regards 
myself.” 

It was necessary, however, to return some 
speedy answer to his mother’s kind letter, but he 
had not the courage to fix any time for his de- 
parture: he wrote in general terms of returning 
soon, expatiated on his improved health, de- 
scribed the scenery, the kindness and hospitality 
of the people, said a good deal for Mr. Seyton 
and Philip, and not a word about Fanny, for 
after pondering over a hundred things to say 
about her, every thing which had occurred to 
him seemed perfectly unsatisfacto:y and unsuit- 
able. 

Should I succeed, he thought, it will be time 
enough to tell my mother all, indeed, should she 
ever see Fanny, she will acknowledge that no 
description could convey an adequate idea of 
her. 

Having despatched his letter, Henry went into 
the library, thinking he should probably meet 
Fanny there, and almost determined to try his 
fate in desperation, for though Fanny’s manner 
daily grew kinder, and she gave him increasing 
marks of confidenee, still even Hope scarcely 
whispered that she loved him. Yet any cer- 
tainty, even the worst was preferable, to his pre- 
sent state of suspense, and in this mood of mind 
he entered the library, but he found no one there, 
and for a moment he breathed more freely. 

A volume lay open on the table, and some 
freshly gathered rosebuds near it, which told him 
who had been reading there, and had just left 
the apartment. The volume was Undine in the 
original, and Henry thought no book could have 
been selected more emblematic of the fair reader ; 
its fresh, graeeful, and unique beauty—veiling by 
its own outward charms the deep and touching 
moral within so skilfully and so enchantingly, 
that the mere superficial reader dreamed not of 
the mine of gold overwhich the fair stream rolled— 
shadowed forth strongly Fanny’s peculiar style 
of attraction, her witching charm of manner and 
moral loveliness. He turned over page after 
page, hoping to meet with some passage she had 
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marked, but his hand was suddenly arrested, as 
he perceived written on one of the fly leaves 
Walter Travers. The print of the naked foot 
did not cause more dismay to Robinson Crusoe, 
when he first beheld it on his island, than these 
two words, for an irresistible conviction came 
over him, as strong as it appeared to be unrea- 
sonable, that with this name was liked the de- 
struction of his fondest hopes. A withered sprig 
of myrtle, embalmed within the pages of the 
book, seemed to him strong confirmation of his 
fears, and suddenly laying the volume down, as 
if a serpent had stung him, he went quickly out 
of the library and joined Philip, whom he found 
standing in the yard. 

“Will you walk with me Philip,” he said in 
a low and hurried tone, which at once marked to 
his companion that he was struggling under the 
influence of unusual emotion. 

“ Certainly,” said Philip, and the ready smile 
and jest died away upon his lips as he cast a glanee 
upon Henry’s agitated countenance, and instantly 


strument of inflicting so deep a wound upon one 
for whom he felt a brother’s love. He paused 
for a moment, ere he replied, studying how to 
frame his answer so as to cause the least possi- 
ble pain, but Henry said : 

“*T understand your kind intention and appre- 
ciate it fully, but it is in vain, you cannot spare or 
even lessen the pain, by any manner, in which 
you can pronounce a sentence, which must be a 
death warrant to my hopes. Answer me truly, 
fully, and this will be the kindest course you can 
pursiie.”’ 

“Then I will obey you, | know that Walter 
Travers has loved Fanny from her childhood,” 
and he added, averting his eyes from Henry, “I 
I am sure his love is not unreturned. Her heart 
was won before you ever saw her, and I can- 
not sufficiently execrate my own folly in not per- 
ceiving your danger, and giving you timely warn- 
ing to avert it.’’ 

‘*No warning could have been timely, I loved 
your sister almost from the first day I saw her, 


surmised that he had received some distressing | nor do I know even now how to regret that I 


intelligence from his friends. 


have seen her. You have nothing to reproach 


Philip led the way to their favorite walk along | yourself with, Philip. But you have not yet an- 
the banks of the river, and Henry followed him|swered my second question, tell me all about 
instinctively and in silence, endeavoring so far to| him,” and he turned away as he spoke, as if pre- 
master his emotion as to enable him to speak| paring himself to hear something very painful. 


with composure. 


‘Walter Travers is a very noble-minded, very 


At length he said abruptly, “Tell me; I entreat| intellectual young man; his dignified demeanor 
you Philip, who is Walter Travers and whether—| and moral elevation have always been such, that 


whether—he loves your sister?” 


even from a boy he was treated by every one 


He paused, unable to utteranothersyHable; one|as @ man. This natural seriousness was in- 
glance at his friend was sufficient to tell Philip| creased by the circumstances in which he was 
how deeply his inmost soul was moved, and| placed. Only a month or two was wanting to 
quicker than lightning his mind combined varieus | complete the course of law lectures he was at- 
cireumstanees which had hitherto appeared in-| tending, when he was recalled home by the sud- 
significant, looks, words and tones were at once| den death of his father. He found his mother 
connected and interpreted and the whole truth| overwhelmed with grief, and ineapable of at- 
rushed upon his mind with such painful convic-| temding to any thing. Mr. Travers’ affairs were 
tion, that he uttered a deep and involuntary sigh. | discovered after his death to be in a state of ex- 

Philip took his friend’s hand, and pressed it|treme embarrassment, a circumstance he had 
warmly between his own, saying, “I could curse | carefully concealed from his family, hoping, per- 
myself for a fool, Livingstone, for never having | haps, to retrieve thenr. Walter showed a de- 
seen the truth before, owing to my confounded, | gree of dignity, resolution and good sense under 
inconsiderate turn of mind, never locking at any | these adversities, of which no one had dreamed 


thing which does not lie directly before me.” 

“Then I am answered, Philip, yeu know that 
there is no hope for me. I knew that she did 
not love me, but I did not know how deeply I 
had cherished the hope that she might learn to 
do so, until the dreadful suspicion crossed my 
mind she loved another. Is this true, Philip? I 
conjure you by our long friendship to answer me 
unreservedly, and to tell me whether he is worthy 
of her.” This was the first bitter disappointment 
Henry had ever experienced, and Philip, who 
knew how strong his sensibilities’ were, was 
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otherwise have done. 


so young: a man, edueated in sueh total ignor- 
ance of business, capable. 
the head of the family, and applied all the ener- 
gies of his mind and will to learn what had best 
be done, and then to carry the measures upon 
which he resolved into effect. 
not want sense, but was deficient in resolution, 
Walter, however, supplied it, and she found re- 
lief in trusting to himimplicitly. Her affections 
were as strong as her will was weak, and this 
enabled her to carry out reforms, and submit to 
a system of self-denial, which she could never 
Walter sat the example 


He became at once 
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of self-denial, and it became so evident to all 
the family, that he preferred their gratification to 
his own, wherever any point of self-indulgence 
was concerned, that it roused a kindred spirit of 
generosity in the younger members of the family, 
and they willingly submitted to any retrench- 
ments and privations that their brother thought 
necessary. Indeed, the gentle, yet grave kind- 
ness of his manner, and his firmness of resolu- 
tion made them regard him rather as a father 
than an elder brother. 

“ That large, gray looking old building I was 
pointing out to your observation a few days ago, 
as a situation possessing great natural beauty, 
was then the family residence; to maintain 80 
large an establishment, in the style of hospitality 
in which they had been wont to live, was impos- 
sible in the reduced state of their circumstances, 
and Walter persuaded his mother to remove toa 
small house, where they had been accustomed to 
reside for health, during the summer months. 
This place is at a short distance from Oak Grove, 
and has since been sold; there had always been 
some intimacy between our families, but this 
change in their cireumstances, and Walter’s ex- 
ertions for his family, exeited my father’s inter- 
est very strongly in his favor, and he became his 
constant adviser in matters of business, or im 
any exigency that arose. My poor mother, too,” 
and Philip’s voice became involuntarily softer 
and sadder, as he mentioned a name so dearly 
loved and honored, “was very kind to Mrs. ‘Travers 
and her daughters, but for Walter she felt an 
especial fondness and admiration. 

“ During this time, we saw each other very 
often, and Walter Travers became strongly at- 
tached to Fanny, while yet a child. Though 
habitually grave to others, he was always playful 
and gentle in his manner towards her, and ex- 
erted all his powers not only to gain her affec- 
tions, but to exalt her character, and there is you 
know a sort of strange fascination possessed by 
grave and lofty natures over gay ones. But to 
make a long story short,” said Philip, anxious to 
pass over the most painful part of his narration as 
quickly and lightly as possible, “they loved each 
other before their friends or themselves were 
conscious of their attachment. 

“ Walter struggled on, and stemmed the tide of 
adversity with a bold heart; by the most absolute 
self-denial, and by great exertion the most press- 
ing debts were paid, and his younger brothers well 
educated. His sisters are now both married and 
residing in Louisiana, his mother died a year or 
two ago, and his brothers have made an advan- 
tageous settlement in the South with their slaves, 
and Walter is the only one of the race left in the 
Old Dominion, which he loves with all the enthu- 
siasm and devotion of his nature. He is at 





present absent on a visit to his friends in the 
South.” 

“‘ It would be insincerity,” replied Henry in a 
tone of deep emotion, “ to say that I rejoice at 
any thing, at present, especially at a contrast so 
humiliating to my own character as the picture 
which you have just drawn exhibits, yet I can 
truly say, that it will greatly lessen my own 
grief, that though my hopes are forever destroyed 
her happiness is seeured. It will be happier, 
better for you all.” 

“Nay, my dear Livingstone,” said Philip, 
‘* there is no maz living upon earth whom I would 
sooner have called brother than yourself, had fate 
so decreed it, but are we not already brothers in 
heart? Walter Travers is certainly a noble fel- 
low, and as he has been tried in the school of 
adversity and action, his powers of mind and 
energies of character are, of course, more de- 
veloped than either yours or mine, but no one 
would pronounce him so well fitted to gain a 
lady’s love as yourself, and to me he is cer- 
tainly not so dear. I am deeply, truly grieved 
that you should have met with such a disappoint- 
ment. when I had so much wished to have given 
you pleasure, yet when calmer feelings arise and 
your present impressions beeome fainter you will 
acknowledge that you could not have left your 
parents for a Southern home, and F'anny would 
never have been herself in a Northern one. It 
would have been like transplanting a water lily 
to some dusty thoroughfare. However truly she 
might have loved you, I do not think she could 
have been happy in a life so uncongenial to her 
nature and habits, for whatever lovers and poets 
may say to the contrary, I am convinced that 
the love of any one being, however beloved and 
gifted, is not sufficient for happiness.”’ 

Henry grasped Philip’s hand and said in a 
somewhat unsteady tone, “I see and feel your 
kindness; and your friendship is even now a 
drop of sweetness in the eup of bitterness, yet I 
eannot deceive myself. I am sure now, that even 
withovt a rival, I could not have won your sis- 
ter’s heart. She could not love a man she did 
not reverenee, and my life has been a summer 
day all song and sunshine, fitting me for the ro- 
mance, not the realities of life, and I am now 
rudely aroused from dreams in which I have too 
long indulged. I have dreamed of much and 
performed nothing, and the sweetest of all dreams 
I shall never dream again, yet I may live for the 
great ends of life. But I pain you, and now, 
Philip, I must acknowledge my weakness; I have 
been so happy at your home, I cannot bear to 
linger now when every pleasure would be con- 
verted into a pang. ‘Tell the whole truth to your 
sister and father, I would not seem ungrateful 
but I must leave Virginia at once.” 
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Philip saw how deeply Henry was moved, was 
silent for a moment, and then said: “I will not 
urge you to do any thing which may cause you 
a moment's unnecessary pain. You have only 
to name the time you wish to leave us and I can 
say truly to your acquaintances that your mother 
urged your immediate return, and make your 
adieux and parting compliments; to my father 
and sister, if you wish it, I will say the whole 
truth.” 


“ Yes, tell them all, tell your sister how deeply, 
how truly I love her, tell her —— but no it is 
vain, do as you judge best, my dear Philip, it can 
avail me nothing. The steamboat goes to-mor- 
row to Baltimore and then I must leave you.” 

“IT shall accompany you then as far as Phila- 
delphia, at any rate. I wish to purchase some 
books there, and we shall be together longer. 
Meanwhile think before you decide. My father 
will be absent to day on business and you can 
think the matter over thoroughly.” 


“ My resolution is unalterably fixed, I should 
only betray my own weakness by staying longer. 
No words can express, no time can efface my 
sense of the kindness I have received here, of 
the happiness I have enjoyed; but, indeed, the 
kindest thing now, Philip, would be to hurry my 
departure.” 


“Be it so then,” said Philip sorrowfully, “I will 
return immediately to the heuse to make some 
necessary arrangements for our journey, and 
you will follow me, when you feel inclined to 
do so.” 

“Thank you, I will join you again in an hour 
or two” and Philip slowly turned his steps home- 
wards, much grieved and mortified at the turn 
affairs had taken, while Henry being left to his own 
reflections and feelings, gave himself up to the 
bitterness of his heart. Sadly he gazed on the 
objects around him to bid them farewell, for with 
how many of those inanimate things was the image 
of Fanny associated ! here he had plucked a wild 
flower for her; there she had shown him some 
point of view which she peculiarly admired ; 
near this tree he had quoted lines to her from 
some favorite poet, and on-this spot, where he 
lingered longest, but two evenings since, when 
Philip had himself been descanting on the North 
and South, Fanny had assured him that he de- 
served to be a son of the “ Old Dominion,” but 
as this could not be, she hoped to enlist him asa 
champion in her cause. How had his heart 
swelled at this speech, to what enchanting hopes 
had it given rise! But this was all over now. 
He abandoned himself for hours to that painful 
sort of reverie so well described by one unrivalled 
in portraying the dark and painful emotions of 
our nature, 





“ Where thousand thoughts begin to end in one, 
And seek from all the refuge found in none.” 


But the lapse of time reminded him that he must 
linger no longer, he endeavored to call pride to 
his aid, but grief and disappointment overpow- 
ered it. ‘ Atleast,” he thought, “I will bear this 
stroke like a man, I will deserve her love though 
she must never be mine, it will be a consolation 
to feel that she might have loved me if her heart 
had not been won by another.” 

He walked onwards slowly, very slowly, paus- 
ing at almostevery step and looking around, think- 
ing how he should meet Fanny again for the last 
time, and when he reached Oak Grove, he scarce- 
ly knew whether pain or relief predominated. 
Philip then told him that on his return he had 
found a note lying on the table from Fanny, in- 
forming him that she had gone to Mount Forrest, 
at Mary’s urgent entreaty, to assist her in nurs- 
ing the baby who was taken extremely ill, and 
that she should not return thatnight. “ ‘Tell Mr. 
Livingstone,” she added, “I left on the drawing 
room mantlepiece a bunch of wild flowers in 
water for him ; they belong to a very rare species 
of orchis, and deserve a place in his Herbarium.” 

Philip handed the note to Henry, who after read- 
ing it over several times, turned away, and tell- 
ing Philip that he must put up some books and 
papers, retired to his own room. Philip observ- 
ed that he retained possession of the note, sighed 
as Henry left him, and found some relief in ra- 
ting himself roundly for his own want of pene- 
tration. 

Mr. Seyton did not return until night, and 
learned then, with much amazement, that Henry 
intended to leave them on the following day. He 
expressed kind and sincere regret at his leaving 
them so soon, and urged him much to visit Virgin- 
ia again the following summer; he soon perceiv- 
ed Henry’s despondency, and though it appeared 
deeper than was natural at such a parting, at- 
tributed it partly to unusual warmth of feeling, 
and to severe headache, which Philip kindly threw 
in to make the cause appear equal to the effect. 

When Mr. Seyton retired to his own apart- 
ment for the night, Philip followed him, and after 
acquainting him with the real cause of Henry’s 
sudden departure, said that he had determined 
on accompanying his friend as far as Philadel- 
phia, as he thought this would in some degree 
lessen the pain of separation. In another mood 
Philip would have laughed at the old gentle- 
man’s blank look of amazement and exclama- 
tion of concern. 

“It must be confessed,” said Philip, “ that we 
Seytons are a single-minded race, and never see 
beyond our own noses ; I ought to have seen and 
prevented all this.” 
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‘“‘ Bless my soul, I had no idea of it. I am re- 
ally sorry it should have happened so. He is a 
fine young man, of rare talents, anl what is bet- 
ter, of high moral character. I had hoped to 
have kept him some time longer with us. I do 
not, however consider a disappointment in love 
as a very serious matter; he will soon recover it 
when he returns to his friends and the bustle of 
the city.” 

It would be hard to describe the feelings with 
which Henry caught the last glimpse of Oak 
Grove, and more difficult still to depict Fanny’s 
astonishment when she returned home the next 
evening and found Philipand Henry gone. Her 
father said nothing on the subject, and after every 
possible surmise had been exhausted, a complete 
answer was found to her conjectures, when she 
opened again her precious Undine. There she 
found a few lines from Henry to herself, contain- 
ing a wild, despairing farewell, in which there was 
so much of grief, of passion, of deep and geny- 
ine love, that her tears fell bright and fast over 
the lines, and yet Walter Travers himself would 
have loved her better for those tears, could he 
have seen her heart. 

Philip and Henry parted sorrowfully, with 
promises to write often, and to meet frequently. 
Though Henry could not now admit of the sup- 
position that he would ever revisit Virginia, yet 
they might meet on neutral ground, and Philip 
promised to visit his friend in New York in the 
course of the next year. He would have prom- 
ised almost any thing for Henry’s satisfaction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone both perceived im- 
mediately that Henry’s spirits were greatly chang- 
ed, though he endeavored to appear as usual; but 
when he was alone with his mother he could not 
refuse to answer her anxious interrogatories, as 
to the cause of his altered spirits. He told her 
all as briefly as he could, but did not dwell 
upon his feelings. He felt, he said, the weak- 
ness and folly of yielding to unavailing regret, 
and he trusted his disappointment might make 
him a wiser and a better man. To Fanny, he 
should always owe the sweetest and brightest 
recollections of his life, his purest and most ex- 
alted ideas of female excellence, and whatever 
lofty aspirations might elevate his future aims 
and pursuits. 

It must be confessed that Mrs Livingstone, was 
not so far exalted above the common nature of 
mothers, as to be quite capable of forgiving Fanny 
for having so deeply, though innocently wounded 
the heart of her son; indeed, she was sufficiently 
unjust to think it would not have been very un- 
natural or unjustifiable to have forgotten the 
claims of Walter Travers, for the superior at- 
traetions and great devotion of sueh a young 
man as Henry Livingstone. 





Mr. Livingstone treated the matter much more 
lightly ; indeed, he said he doubted not that this 
attachment, though the source of present pain, 
would have an ennobling effect on his son’s char- 
acter, and as Henry’s partialities had become so 
strong for Virginia, it was perhaps quite as well 
that he did not form an union, which might so 
far have strengthened them, as to make a resi- 
dence in New York distasteful to him. 

Henry did not again mention Fanny, or even 
aliude to her, and there were so few of the ordi- 
nary symptons of disappointed love about him, 
that the young ladies declared he had lost all 
pretension to romance, and had become a mere 
matter-of-fact man. The young men of his ac- 
quaintance soon perceived that Henry’s intellect 
was fairly aroused, and that his character had 
assumed a firmer and more exalted tone; if he 
was no longer to be dreaded as a rival in fash- 
ionable life, he would become formidable in the 
political and intellectual arena. He eschewed 
music, poetry, all that could revive dangerous 
feelings; and as he was searching in the library 
for a volume of the Wealth of Nations, and ac- 
cidentally placed his hand on Undine, he gave a 
startof horror. Still he treasured up in his heart 
of hearts, Fanny’s Jooks, words, tones, above all 
her passing goodness and sweetness, but with the 
firm conviction that they were as completely sep- 
arated as if death itself had parted them, and this 
conviction was scarcely increased, when some 
months afterwards he read Philip’s letter inform- 
ing him briefly that Fanny had become Mrs. Wal- 
ter Travers. Philip dwelt upon the kind recol- 
lections which his friends and acquaintances in 
the Old Dominion entertained of him, including, 
he said, his colored friends, who always made an 
exception in his favor when they spoke of North- 
ern gentlemen. Philip concluded his letter with 
strong professions of affection, which sank the 
more deeply in Henry’s heart, as it was so con- 
trary to Philip’s usual habits to express such feel- 
ings. 

Time, employment, and Henry’s own efforts, 
at length removed the despondency which long 
hung about him, but the recollection of the ** Old 
Dominion” and the fair Fanny were indissolubly 
connected in his mind and often rose unbidden to 
his memory : nor did he forget his promise of be- 
coming the champion of Virginia. 

Fanny was always his standard of female 
beauty and excellence; and the young ladies, 
after many efforts to storm his heart, gave him 
up as a hopeless case, and pronounced his doom 
to be that of an old bachelor. Mrs. Livingstone, 
however, entertains better hopes for him, which 
she founds on the increasing partiality which he 
manifests for Ellen Gray, an orphan neice whom 
she has adopted, whose artless sweetness, play- 
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fui originality, and peculiar style of beauty forci- 
bly remind Henry of Fanny Seyton. 


Freee, 





STANZAS, 


In many a strain of grief and joy, 
My youthful spirit sang to thee ; 
But I am now no more a boy, 
And there’s a gulph ’twixt thee and me. 
Time on my brow has set his seal— 
I start to find myself a man, 
And know that I no more shall feel 
As only boyhood’s spirit can. 
And now I bid a long adieu, 
To thoughts that held my heart in thrall, 
To cherished dreams of brightest hue, 
And thou—the brightest dream of all ! 
My footsteps rove not where they roved, 
My home is changed, and one by one, 
The “ old familiar” forms I loved, 
Are faded from my path—and gone. 
I launch into life’s stormy main, 
And ’tis with tears—but not of sorrow ; 
That pouring thus my parting strain, 
I bid thee, as a Bride, good-morrow. 
Full well thou know’st I envy not, 
The heart it is thy choice to share ; 
My soul dwelis on thee as a thought, 
With which no earthly wishes are, 
I love thee as I love the star, 
The gentle star that shines at even ; 
That melts into my heart from far, 
And leads my wandering thoughts to heaven. 
*T would break my soul's divinest dream, 
With meaner love to mingle thee ; 
’T would dim the most unearthly beam, 
Thy form sheds o’er my memory, 
It is my joy, it is my pride, 
To picture thee in bliss divine, 
A happy, and an honored bride,— 
Blest by a fonder love than mine. 
Be thou to one a holy spell, 
A bliss by day—a dream by night— 
A thought on which his soul may dwell— 
A cheering and a guiding light, 
This be thy heart ;—but, while no other 
Disturbs Ais image at its core, 
Still think of me as of a brother— 
I'd not be loved or love thee more. 
For thee each feeling of my breast, 
So holy—so serene shall be, 
That when thy heart to his is prest, 
*T will be no crime to think of me. 
I shall not wander forth at night, 
To breathe thy name—as lovers would ; 
Thy form in visions of delight, 
Not oft shall break my solitude ; 
But when my bosom-friends are near, 
And happy faces round me press ; 
The goblet to my lips, I'll rear, 
And drain it to thy happiness. 
And when at morn or midnight hour, 
I commune with my God alone, 
Before the throne of peace and power, 


I'll blend thy welfare with mine own. 
And if with pure and fervent sighs, 

1 bend before some loved-one’s shrine,— 
When gazing on her gentle eyes, 

I shall not blush to think of thine,— 
Then, when thou meet’st thy love’s caress, 

And when thy children climb thy knee, 
In thy calm hour of happiness, 

Then, sometimes,—sometimes think of me. 
In pain or health—in grief or mirth, 

Oh! may it to my prayer be given, 
That we may sometimes meet on earth, 

And meet to part no more, in Heaven !— Etonian. 





BYRON AND BURNS. 


We snatched him from the sickle and the plough 
To guage Ale firkins.— Wordsworth. 


We have been somewhat offended of late at 
hearing it asserted that Byron was a greater poet 
than Burns. We do not believe this to be true, 
though we are willing enough to say that the 
Angio-Grecian bard was a most remarkable man. 
Few men have had more admirers than this pair 
of poets. A volume might be written upon each 
of them,—in addition to the many already pub- 
lished,—but we intend no such elaborate effort; 
a short essay by way of comparing them, is all 
that it will be in our power to offer at their shrines. 
It is not our purpose to treat either with rude- 
ness; but if we can help it, the Ploughboy shall 
not play second to the Nobleman. 

One of these men was born in 1759, and died 
1796, and the other in 1788, and died 1825. They 
lived, of course, about the same number of years. 
Each had accomplished his noblest achievement 
for a considerable period previous to his death. 
Byron’s muse had got upon an inclined plane 
before he started for the stumps of Missolonghi— 
and Burns never could have written any thing 
better than his Vision. ‘The poetical mind pro- 
bably reaches its acme by the time its possessor 
is forty. This suggestion atleast might be forti- 
fied by a host of literary facts. An aged poet 
is looked upon much in the same way in which 
we regard an aged knight who anticipates achiev- 
ing nothing in addition to what he has done, 
For years before his death, Campbell lost ground 
by every effort he made to augment his popular- 
ity, and it would have been well for his reputa- 
tion if he had died just after the production of 
Gertrude of Wyoming. We cannot regard it as 
a calamity of an intellectual kind that our bards 
died early, for they might have tapered off into 
something less worthy than what they had alrea- 





dy produced. By quality, and not quantity, 
must poetry ever be weighed. Cowper wrote 
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good verse at sixty; but he did not begin till he 
had reached more than the meridian of life. 

There are some points of resemblance between 
Byron and Burns which cannot escape the most 
casual observer. ‘There was about each of them 
a striking personal independence. ‘This trait 
properly displayed is to be admired: but in both 
it was offensive. Where it is obtruded unneces- 
sarily, we suspect its genuineness. The bard 
need not solicit favors: but then he need not re- 
ject what are intended as testimonials of kind- 
ness. There is something exceedingly repulsive 
in several acts of Burns, and that towards his best 
friends. Dr. Blair gave him good advice and he 
rewarded the Doctor by saying that he never had 
aray of genius. He rejects all attempts to keep 
him from expressing his Jacobinical politics at < 
time when the French Revolution threatened the 
institutions of England. He is indignant when 
Thompson offers to pay him for his songs, and 
yet he had taken seven hundred pounds from the 
sale of his works. Byron quarrelled with his 
mother and with his guardian—drew himself back 
upon being introduced to old Dr. Parr, because 
the Doctor was a pedant—and treats even his 
prince with incivility. These things to a sensi- 
ble man are affected puerilities, since nothing can 
excuse a poet from the obligation of being a gen- 
tleman. They both possessed a fiery tempera- 
ment. Itis probable that Burns would have been 
at the battle of Preston Pans, had he lived in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and we 
know that Byron went to Greece on warlike bu- 
siness, but we have never had much confidence 
in the personal courage of poets. The most of 
them have shown the white feather, with the ex- 
ception of Korner and one or two of the Greek 
Tragedians. They are valiant enough with the 
harp, provided they can be placed out of the 
range of the balls. It would have been ridicu- 
lous if Burns had been at Culloden, as it was ri- 
diculous in Byron to have interfered with the af- 
fairs of Western Greece. Mars had no laurel 
for the man who would not ride a spirited horse 
without five pair of reins. Nature is not apt to 
place a pen and a sword into the right hand of 
the same individual, and the sword had doubtless 
passed into the left hand of the Missolonghi hero, 
though he had been engaged in several frays at 
Venice, Pisa and Florence. In military tact and 
prowess they were about equal—the one answer- 
ing for an awkward squad in Dumfries, and the 
other for a parade in a poor town half burnt by 
the Turks. Xenophon, Cervantes, Gibbon and 
Steele were soldiers: but neither was born a 
Poet. Poeta nascitur—miles fit.* 


* We cannot permit our correspondent’s imputation 
against the fraternity of poets to go forth without the ex 
pression of our dissent. It may be true, indeed, that great 











But poetical individuality is the feature in which 
these remarkable men bore to each other the 
strongest resemblance. We mean by poetical 
individuality that their pursuits were insulated, 
and each spent his life in the service of the mu- 
ses. Itis true that Burns wrote a number of 
letters in prose, some of which are sufficiently 
vulgar for Billingsgate, and this grossness we re- 
gret to add has in several instances found place 
inhisrhymes. Butno man was ever more faith- 
ful to his vocation. To be a poet was his ambi- 
tion: but he kept singularly clear of ambition 
to be any thing but a poet. His beau ideal of 
greatness was to travel over Scotland, to step off 
her battle fields—to measure her mountains and 
explore her vallies. His muse never crossed the 
Tweed, or rose above the north battlement of 
Caledonia’s hills. To be a patriot poet was the 
proud distinction which he eagerly coveted ; re- 
signing to others the palm of oratory, and ap- 
plause derived from successful legislation. It is 
equally certain that Byron kept himself true to 
his poetical segregation, though the proposition 
at first sight is somewhat startling. He made 
three speeches in the House of Lords, but he had 
not then ascertained for what he was designed. 
He wrote a prose letter in opposition to the 
theory of Bowles: but the letter was about the 
poetry of Pope. His letters to Murray and 
Moore are numerous: but they are about Man- 
fred, Don Juan and Sardanapalus. Even after 
he had entered on his Quixotic expedition, and 
had reached the wind-mills of Missolonghi, he 
did not entirely break squares with the muses. 
The number of his metrical compositions, and 
the facility with which he wrote them, evinced 
that he was marked out for the ideal rather than 
for any thing practical, and that he had become 
quite a stray sheep when he got into the train of 
Mars. ‘This individuality is of immense impor- 
tance in forming a poet. No one ever associates 


poets have rarely displayed military talent, but to question 
their personal courage on that account is scarcely less war- 
ranted than to deny all musical taste to one who cannot 
play upon the harpsichord. The position of our ingenious 
correspondent might be easily refuted by reference to the 
lives of poets, from Sir Philip Sidney on the field of Zut- 
phen, down to Lamartine rejecting the drapeau rouge in the 
baleony of the Hotel de Ville. If with the Italian minstrel, 
as he addresses us through the translation of Lord Byron, 
we believe that 


** Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration,” 


or adopt the idea that “‘ heroes are but poets in action,” we 
will see at once how unfortunate is this sweeping assertion. 
There are also some other positions of our gifted correspon- 
dent in which we do not accord with him, but we feel assured 
that his striking parallel between the ploughman and the 
peer will be read with interest, as well from the attractive- 
ness of the subject as from the spirited manner in which it 
has been treated.—[ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 
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history with Homer, Virgil and Tasso any fur- 
ther than as tributary to their Poems. Milton, 
it is admitted, wrote prose: but it was prose that 
can hardly be distinguished from rhyme. The 
pursuits of Pope and Cowper were not mixed. 
The one sung all his life on the Thames, and the 
other on the Ouse. The same is true of Words- 
worth, and for this reason, he has made better 
verses than Southey or Coleridge. Southey 
should have been an historian alone, and Cole- 
ridge nothing beyond a colloquial or professorial 
philosopher. With Shakespeare an absorption 
of all pursuits took place, save the one for which 
he was intended. It was as perfect as any modi- 
fication that ever took place in rays of light, and 
left him like a rejoicing swan among the green 
fields and the woodlands of poetry. Asa states- 
man he might have been equal perhaps to single- 
speech Hamilton, or as a soldier, he might have 
been a sort of 


Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 


There are some points of discrepancy between 
Byron and Burns which deserve a statement. 
Adventitious circumstances exercise no slight 
control over the destinies of men, and the con- 
trast of these men is more striking than the re- 
semblance. ‘The one was born on the banks of 
the A¥r, in a dilapidated hovel, and heavy work 
was the lot of his sire. One poor cow was fed 
at the door of the tenement, and one faithful dog 
guarded the premises at night. ‘There were no 
lawns embellished by deer, or fields enlivened by 
picturesque flocks. There were feudal castles 
in Scotland, but they held other families than 
the one from which the poet rose. There were 
parks, but he was not their possessor. And yet 
that hovel was a hermitage above which the 
muses poised themselves when Burns was born, 
though he was heir to nothing but the sounds of 
ariver—to the hawthorn bush—to clumps of the 
larch—and to the wild heather with its purple blos- 
som. It is not necessary to say that Byron com- 
menced life under different circumstances. He 
was of noble and Norman extraction—heir to a 
title—and owner at least prospectively of New- 
stead Abbey in the shire of Nottingham. That 
Abbey had stood for six hundred years, and was 
surrounded by historical and monkish legends. 
Burns represented a numerous, hard-working 
peasantry, and Byron a luxurious nobility. Itis 
in vain to explain away the hardships of the one, 
or the chartered privileges of the other, because 
they were realities. Byron turned his heel in- 
deed on the House of Lords, but he was tenacious 
of his title and he would rather have been born 
on the lap of Heraldry than in the mines of Peru. 
Byron had much to make him happy. His woes 


determined to be miserable, notwithstanding his 
splendid endowments. Burns ardently desired 
to be happy. He experienced many gleams of 
cheerfulness and resolved and re-resolved against 
habits adverse to his interests. But with him 
nothing seemed to prosper. Fortune seems to 
have committed him to the cells of her Inquisi- 
tion. Rays of light fell on him for a time in 
Edinburgh; and Dugald Stuart, McKenzie and 
Blair were among those who were held in aston- 
ishment by his colloquial powers. But his coun- 
try retransmitted him to the plough, when he 
ought to have been invested with some intellec- 
tual employment. The rugged toils of a farm 
were his portion, till his removal to Dumfries, 
and then he rode over the hills of Nithsdale as 
an exciseman. Under circumstances so appal- 
ling, his muse was still propitious. His poetry 
was arich assemblage of blossoms and fruits: 
but they seemed to gush from the summit of a 
tree, all the limbs of which were trained in iron 
rings. The admirers of Byron have been anx- 
ious to give him the crown of a poetical martyr- 
dom. ‘They have tried to excite sympathy even 
for his poverty, though he married an heiress— 
got immense sums for his works—gave Moore 
four thousand pounds—received a hundred thou- 
sand from Col. Wildman, and supplied the Greeks 
with money to carryon awar. He went abroad 
when he pleased. He smoked his Turkish or 
Belgian pipe—tlived in Italian cities, and was re- 
galed by the spices of the Levant. 

There were points of differenee in the educa- 
tion of these surprising men. Sir Walter Scott 
has said, that the education of Burns was as 
good as that of one-half of the Scottish nobility. 
This may be true, but we look in vain for such 
a poet among the privileged orders of Scotland- 
If among them that amount of education bas 
not given rise to any celebrated minstrel, the 
wonder is not diminished that it should have pro- 
duced such an one from the peasantry. He re- 
ceived the bare elements of knowledge. He 
could read and write—had asmattering of French, 
and understood calculation to a limited extent. 
Various books fell in his way, whieh his mind 
immediately devoured. On such a basis his im- 
agination commenced its operations, nurtured, 
however, by the external scenery of his country. 
The fir tree, the haw, the loch, the burn, the brae, 
the glen, the flood, the mountain, the stars, were 
his preceptors. Scotland was the hall in which 
nature read lectures to her fond and admiring 
pupil, not about the Pyramids of Egypt—the Chi- 
nese wall—the siege of Troy—or the adventures 
of Ulysses, but about her own secluded charms. 
He has described his own edueation in his Vision. 
Scotland, though barren, became to him a kind 





were of his own creation, for he was invincibly 





of Hesperian garden. He slew every dragon 
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that opposed his entrance, and took off the golden 
fleece of poetry suspended upon the interior of 
her heather soil. How different was the train- 
ing of the Newstead Bard. We doubt not that 
his education was irregular; but then he made it 
irregular by his own volition. He possessed 
every advantage which Harrow could afford* 
and was subsequently seut to one of the col- 
leges in the University of Cambridge. He pro- 
bably held in contempt the mental discipline to 
which many submit in that ancient and renowned 
University. Others besides Byron have spoken 
slightingly of Oxford and Cambridge. Milton ap- 
pears never to have liked his college, and Gibbon 
always spoke coldly of Pembroke, but Dr. Johnson 
alleges that any youth who goes to either of those 
Universities must be inspired by the genius of 
the place. He spends his terms among all the 
associations which English Literature has it in 
its power to present from the days of Alfred to 
the present time. Their gates, and gardens— 
their groves, their streams and towers, are all 
haunted. Some cells return sound but once, but 
these antique grottoes of taste and letters, are 
always echoing back the names of a thousand 
illustrious men upon the ear of England. They 
claim the experiments of Newton—the discove- 
ries of Lord Verulam—the investigations of 
Locke—the loud notes of Milton—the ethics of 
Johnson and the pictures of Addison. Byron 
must have derived advantage from Cambridge, 
even though he might have left it without being 
able to construct an equilateral triangle upon a 
given straight line. He eould not have been in- 
different to the collision of mind with mind—to 
the lectures of professors—to libraries, and to 
the classieal remivisgences which rise in throngs 
by the Cam. A University might have ruined 
Burns; but it had no slight agency in creating 
Byron. 

In looking over the poetry of the Scot, our at- 
tention is immediately struck by the home mate- 
rials out of which it is wrought. He was an- 
nointed by the Muse of Coila and te that Muse 
his allegiance was undeviating. The vow of 
Hannibal was one of perpetual hostility to Rome. 
That of Burns was one of perpetual devotion to 
Scotland. He seems te have been shut up with- 
in her cardinal points—to have gazed on her 
eastern sun amd western star, on her highland 
snows and her Nithdale flowers. He loved her 
brown clouds and misty skies, and her surface 
was to him a chequered floor on which he moved 
forward to the Mosaic temple of the muses. 
His subjects and imagery were local. The kirks, 


* The contrast here, we must allow, 
Between the two was narrow, 


the moors, the bridges, the straths, the traditions, 
the history, the rustic customs and the harvest 
moons of his native land were the themes which 
resounded from his cymbal. Painters have fol- 
lowed in his wake, and engravers have reduced 
into the captivity of their art every object he 
has described. But the materials of Byron 
were foreign and his pictures were remote as 
possible from being English. He abjured his 
country not only by withdrawing his person from 
the number of her peers, but in his poetry. 
Other bards had depicted the scenery of the 
Wye, the castles of the Thames, the groves of 
the Trent, and the downs of the Humber. They 
had penetrated the dales and stood on the hills 
of England. ‘They had lingered among her 
ruins, and watched the foam of her coast. From 
Forest Hill, in the Shire of Oxford, Milton had 
sketehed one of her rural prospects—the imagi- 
nation of Shakespeare had revelled among her 
green saloons—Pope had waked his harp among 
the flocks and shades of Windsor. Cowper had 
moralised over her gardens—Southey had mused 
among her lakes—Crabbe had portrayed her 
boroughs—Montgomery had exposed her evils— 
Logan had marshalled barons on her plains, and 
Thomson had followed round the circle of her 
seasons, but Byron went abroad. He nted 
his foot on the soil of Greece—talked its 
shepherds—denounced Lord Elgin, and em- 
balmed its classic ruins. He was in all the 
cities of Italy—on the field of Waterloo—in the 
Mediterranean and Aigean—by the lake of 
Geneva—in the vale of Chamouni—at the base 
of Mont Blanc—along the Jura—among the cas- 
tled steeps of the Rhine—on the Alps, and by 
the swift waters of the Rhone. Had England 
been a valley like the one which Dr. Johnson 
has stocked so abundantly with the means of 
happiness, Byron’s restiff temperament would 
have driven him beyond its enclosures to survey 
those pyramids which nature has reared around 
Geneva and those cities and villas where hu- 
manity appeared to him in new and picturesque 
forms. ‘There appears to have been something 
more fascinating to him in an Algerine pirate— 
or in Albanian robbers—or in Agean eorsairs 
than in the sedate habits of his countrymen. 
Scotland owes to Burns a debt which marble 
monuments eannot repay, for he increased the 
attachment of every peasant to her soil; but 
England owes Byron nothing, for the eolors of 
his fine pencil were lavished on the glaeiers of 
the Alps—on the clouds of Florence, and the 
myrtles of Greece. 

The moral sense of Burns was probably supe- 
rior to that of Byron though in correct moral 





When Burns was going to the Plough 
And Byron went to Harrow.—LEp. Mess. 


principle they were both sad delinquents. It is 
painful to dwell on this part of their history. 
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Ideality is supposed always to imply a love of 
the fair and sublime in Nature. Why should its 
possessors be deficient in the sublime of morals? 
But both these men abused the finest powers 
with which two men ever were entrusted. It is 
disgusting to the last degree to read some of the 
letters of Byron, in which he deals out vulgar 
curses upon the quill with which they were writ- 
ten. His impiety was notorious. He recklessly 
violated many sacred obligations. He branded 
with opprobrium many men virtuous and en- 
lightened. He lived in habits repulsive to all 
morals. He received good counsel only where 
it was mixed up with a due recognition of his 
talents. He infused scepticism into his Childe 
Harold, and ribaldry into his Cain. He ex- 
pressed scorn for old Institutions. He wrote 
Hebrew Melodies, but their ultimate object was 
nothing more than the display of versatile talent. 
Burns, however, was a man comparatively in- 
nocent. He had a warm and grateful heart— 
he was not slow to acknowledge his faults—he 
is overwhelmed with grief at the death of Glen- 
cairn—he is kind as a husband, indulgent as a 
father, a generous brother and a constant friend. 
He threatens friendships with dissolution, but has 
no intention at the time of dissolving his social 
ties. He felt the charm of home, the pleasures 
of the fireside, and the endearments of do- 
mestic life. It is impossible that the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night could ever have been written by 
a man who had never felt the propriety of devo- 
tion. An easy independence would have cor- 
rected most of his faults, and that independence 
Scotland ought to have bestowed. Poverty acted 
to him the part of a high pressure engine, and it 
reduced him to a wreck even on that tide of 
song which he made to flow on the rivers, and 
which had enriched the profoundest dells of his 
country. 

As a satirist Byron was equal to Pope, but 
inferior to Churchill. Criticism was of great ad- 
vantage to the young aspirant. His Hours of 
Idleness were probably a production which he 
had brought with him from Cambridge and hay- 
ing totally mistaken the politics of Byron, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers gave it a severe dressing. 
The castigation which he gave them in return 
was right, because there was real poetry in the 
work which they had criticised. Lord Brougham, 
Jeffrey and particularly the Rev. Sidney Smith, 
had become both presumptuous and conceited. 
There was something truly admirable in a mere 
stripling’s coming forward to assail these formi- 
dable giants. He told them that with the leaves 
of their Review he should certainly light his Per- 
sian pipe, and nothing could better have express- 
ed the depth of his scorn. Burns could not pos- 


satire. He could not have been so dispassion- 
ately severe, nor could he so triumphantly have 
restored the balance of power which had been 
lost in the literary world. But under like cir- 
cumstances he could have made his critics more 
ridiculous. He had a keener sense of the ludi- 
crous than Byron. He discerned all the salient 
points of human character, and his humor was 
inimitable. Humor is one of the finest qualities 
a poet can possess. It was absent from Milton, 
for Carlyle has said with truth that all his at- 
tempts at wit and intellectual playfulness were 
elephantine. 

Had Byron remained in England he could 
not possibly have done as much for South as 
Burns has done for North Britain. He would 
not have endeared the country so perfectly to its 
inhabitants. To have bought the best cottage in 
England would have promoted his happiness ; 
but foreign sights were necessary to the enlarge- 
ment of his genius. His descriptive power was 
immense, and could not have been confined to 
the dense beeches of England, its white roses, 
and its arboreta, nor could he have found there 
the grotesque objects which Burns found in the 
other half of the island. He could have had 
few sympathies in common with her shepherds, 
hedgers and weavers. It was well for his fame 
that he early fell in with an old Turkish History 
which operated on his mind like a talisman, and 
directed his views to Eastern subjects and gave 
rise to a succession of brilliant oriental tales. 
The translation of his mind, away from familiar 
scenes, threw a romance into his poetry which 
never fails to bewitch his readers. The lonely 
goat—the rustling herd—the church covered with 
moss—each Italian hermitage and each Turkish 
kiosk assume new hues as he lifts among them 
his tinted censer. And surely he was a profound 
ruler of the passions. He saw their operation 
on a much larger scale than Burns, living, as he 
did, where despotism was always in the ascen- 
dant. He had more breadth in his subjects than 
Burns, and a wider command of language; but 
he bordered much more on the rhetorical. The 
Scotch Bard was always true to Nature and 
passion. He never strains after words because 
of a love for the florid. His language is plain 
but as well suited to a prince asa peasant. He has 
had imitators; but their efforts have been relin- 
quished as hopeless whilst the imitators of Byron 
are still warm with hope that they may one day 
rival their master. 

The poems of Burns will probably be more 
durable than those of Byron, and permanency 
must always be a touchstone of merit. The 
Scottish dialect will make some productions of 
the former less popular abroad, but it cannot 





sibly have written so scorching and indignant a 
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effect their popularity at home. The Scotch 
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never can forget their bard so long as their coun- 
try shall endure. They carry his works to the 
jungles and mangroves of the East, and bring 
them along to our own azure vallies. Their au- 
thor could not help himself, for he was forced by 
necessity irresistible to be a poet. But Byron 
seems to have doubted whether mankind would 
continue to appreciate his writings. He wrote to 
Moore that Rogers, alone of all his contempora- 
ries, would be remembered by posterity. “We 
are all Claudian,” said he, “except the Banker;” 
but though Rogers be a banker we beg leave to 
protest this cheque on the admiration of the 
world. He is destitute of all invention—his sen- 
timents are all common-place, and there is an 
absence of all vigor in his composition. Lite- 
rary fame is very evanescent. The Faery Queen 
was as popular in its day as Childe Harold, and 
Goldsmith has now more readers than Milton, 
but the dramas of Shakespeare—the songs of 
Burns-—the Traveller of Goldsmith--and the Penn- 
sylvania tale of Campbell must live as long as 
England and Scotland exist—as the Alps shall 
rise or the Susquehannah roll. We must take 
men as we find them, but this paper would have 
been written with far greater pleasure if Byron 
and Burns had been as distinguished for morals 
as for intellect. Could they now speak, the one 
from his sepulchre along the Nith, and the other 
from his grave at Hucknall, we feel confident 
they would call on their readers to blot out some 
expressions which they have used and even to 
rend whole pictures from the galleries which 
they opened to the world. 


Ringwood Cottage, Va. 





A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR FELTON. 


Turcor’s Erigram on FRANKLIN. 
Cambridge, Feb. 10, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


In the very agreeable paper on Epigrams, in 
your January number, the famous line applied by 
Turgot to Franklin, 


Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis, 


is said to be borrowed from Milton’s epigram “in 
inventorem Bombardae,” the last two lines of 
which are 


At mihi major erit, qui lurida creditur arma, 
Et trifidum fulmen surripuisse Jovi.” 


I doubt whether Turgot had ever read Milton’s 


doubt whether the lines above quoted had any- 
thing to do with the Epigram on Franklin. It 
was undoubtedly suggested by a passage in a 
Roman philosophical poem, the Astronomica of 
M. Manilius, a writer of doubtful age, but proba- 
bly, judging by the purity of his language, and 
several other circumstances not necessary to 
mention, belonging to the Augustan age. This 
work was not completed : it is upon Astronomy— 
the stars and their influence upon human desti- 
nies—and is much more likely to have been fa- 
miliar to a French Philosopher of the last cen- 
tury, than the Latinity of Milton. The passage 
I allude to is in the first book, and forms part of 
a description of the triumphs of human genius. 
I copy a few lines: 


Omnia conando docilis sollertia vicit : 

Nec prius imposuit rebus finemque manumque, 
Quam coelum ascendit ratio, cepitque profundis 
Naturam rerum causis, viditque quod usquam est; 
Nubila cur tanto quaterentur pulsa fragore ; 
Hiberna aestiva nix grandine mollior esset, 
Arderent terrae, solidusque tremisceret orbis, 
Cur imbres ruerent, ventos quae causa moveret, 
Pervidit ; solvitque animis miracula rerum : 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi. 


The last line is undoubtedly the original from 
which Turgot copied. 
Yours very respectfully, 


C. C. Ferron. 





SONNET. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 


How couldst thou, poet, in whose full rich mine 
Of lore proverbial, [ have often wrought 
And been repaid with sparkling gems of thought, 
That lit by truth with changeful lustre shine ;— 
Oft have I paused, upon the glowing line, 
Well pleased to see, with living bloom now fraught 
Blossoms, till then but embryo buds ; or brought 
A smouldering torch, to kindle at thy shrine— 
How couldst thou, with such fancies villify 
The Moon? What though scanned with too curious eye 
Her face be rude, or marred with signs of pain, 
Still on the roughest brow may goodness reign, 
And her calm smile hath soothed the weary soul, 
Since Eve’s first grief, and will, while ages roll. 





Latin Poems, and if he had, I should equally 


Cc. C. L. 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, 4th January, 1849. 


From time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, the week we have just 
traversed has possessed in Paris a peculiar and 
invariable physiognomy. It would require a 
revolution far more radical than that of Febru- 
ary, a revolution changing the manners and cus- 
toms of a people, to deprive the week that is past 
of the privilege that it enjoys of being the gayest 
and happiest of the year. The Republic with 
its frequent political crises, and its permanent 
financial and commercial embarrassments has 
left unimpaired the time-hallowed observances of 
le jour de 'an. New Year’s day of 1849, like 
that of 1848, and like all New Year's days for 
centuries back, has been hailed with smiles by all 
ages, sexes and conditions. ‘The universal occu- 
pation was the giving and receiving pleasure. 
Not in Paris only, but over all France, much 
more especially than with us, this season as- 
sumes the character of a great social féte. A 
beautiful idea seems to pervade and to have orig- 
inally dictated all its observances—whether by 
accident or design will perhaps ever remain un- 
known—but in them may be traced, repeated in 
various forms, the idea of deference, respect and 
sympathy of the strong for the weak, of the high 
for the low, of the superior for the dependent. 
Power would seem on this occasion to forego the 
exercise of the privileges accorded to it, to devote 
itself, throughout all the departments of social 
life, to the benevolent office of causing weakness 
to forget, and for one day, even rejoice in its in- 
feriority. It is eminently the day on which the 
gentler sex receives the homage of ours. Wo- 
man, of all classes, from the highest to the low- 
est, as wife, daughter, sister, mistress, friend, ex- 
pects the prodigal profession, more or less sin- 
cere, of kindness and devotion, accompanied, ac- 
cording to the means and station in life of the 
donor, with some complimentary offering, the in- 
dex of his taste, the visible expression of his re- 
gard. The gentleman who fails in this, or who 
fails to make his visits of felicitation, or leave his 
card for all the ladies of his acquaintance, is writ 
down as a demi-civilized boor, neglectful of the 
plainest convenances, and is punished by rigorous 
exclusion from the salon during the coming year. 

Children, too, even more eagerly than with us 
welcome the first as the pleasantest day of the year. 
Bon-bons, and toys, and release from the prison 
of boarding-schools, to which they are condemned 
during the rest of the year, visiting home only 
once a month, though their parents may reside 
but the distance of a square, await them at this 





season. Father, mother, and friends of both 
sexes now contribute zealously to the enjoyment 
of children. Presents pour in upon them: and 
if the weather permit, the boulevards, the gar- 
dens, and all places of public amusement become 
radiant with their rosy faces, and noisy with their 
sports. : 

All the servants of a family, in addition to their 
stipulated wages, expect from their master pres- 
ents upon the arrival of New Year. It is look- 
ed upon by both sides as a matter of course. 
It is taken into consideration before entering 
upon service : and places are more or less sought 
after by domestics according as families have 
reputation for generosity in the matter of peri- 
odical étrennes. 

Nor must any inferior by whom you have been 
served during the past year be forgotten. Your 
facteur, (the penny-post man,) some eight or ten 
days before the 1st of January, will present him- 
self to you with a printed calendar for the com- 
ing year, pasted on both sides of a bit of paste- 
board. It is perhaps the only time during the 
year that you have seen the facteur’s smiling 
face; but your letters and papers have always 
been left by him at the lodge of the portier be- 
low. His calendar is worth two or three sous. 
You are expected to pay for it as many francs. 
Then follow the persons who daily bring you wa- 
ter and bread and milk, the gargons of the res- 
taurant where you habitually dine, the dame du 
comptoir of your reading-room, the conducteurs 
of omnibusses, and last and most important of 
all, your portier or concierge. ‘Thisis the domes- 
tic functionary, who from his loge, situated usu- 
ally on the ground floor, near the outer door of 
your house, exercises a sort of charge over the 
whole establishment. He watches all the out- 
goings and incomings, keeps the key of your 
rooms when you are absent, and receives letters, 
papers, writing cards and messages that may be 
left for you. Itis he who, if you enter after dark, 
answers to your rap or ring: and if you have oc- 
casion to go out, it is he who promptly, by means 
of a cord communicating with the lodge, opens 
the street door to facilitate your egress. That is, 
he promptly opens the door, if, in passing the 
lodge, you solicit his ministry, whether he sees 
you or not, by the words “ Cordon! s’il vous 
plait.” But beware of omitting the s’il vous 
plait, or the jealous Cerberus will punish the in- 
civility by compelling you to wait a minute in the 
cold, or call in vain till the required appendix 
shall be added. Woe to the frightful or eco- 
nomical locataire who omits the customary New 
Year’s offering to the portier. He is a power 
that must be propitiated. One would be tempt- 
ed to believe the class, portiers, to be under the 
special protection of the gods, so manifold are 
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the purely accidental mishaps and annoyances 
which are sure to follow inattention to its mem- 
bers. A smiling face, a courteous phrase, with 
ten, fifteen or twenty francs for the portier is one 
of the most judicious investments a Parisian can 
make at the commencement of the year. He 
had better, if need be, dine scantily for a week 
and thus economize a fund for the discharge of 
this annual tribute. 

Well, in spite of the Republic, of the hard 
times and of the dolorous faces which all classes 
have worn, more or less, during the year which 
has just closed, all customary demands upon the 
purses and consciences of the Parisians have 
been duly and satisfactorily paid. I have never 
seen New Year’s day pass more brilliantly. For 
a month or six weeks previously, industry and 
ingenuity were taxed for the production of the va- 
rious articles to serve as presents. This gave 
great activity to almost every branch, especially 
of ornamental industry. About the middle of 
December, the exhibition of the objects began to 
be noticed. The papers teemed with advertise- 
ments, and the shop windows blazed with the 
tempting articles, of rare beauty and rare price, 
arranged with a taste and an effect peculiarly 
French. It is one of the most popular amuse- 
ments of the capital during the last two weeks 
of the year, to stroll, especially at night, upon the 
boulevards, and along the principal streets, stop- 
ping every two minutes, to gaze at the beautiful 
and costly objects exposed in the shop windows. 
On the Ist January and the three previous days, 
the side-walks of the boulevards, from the Mad- 
eleine to the Porte St. Denis, are occupied with 
the innumerable portable shops of the petty mar- 
chands. ‘They are devoted chiefly to the sale 
of cheap objects for children, containing every 
imaginable trinket and toy for the amusement of 
both boys and girls from one to fifteen years of 
age. During these days, from ten in the morn- 
ing till ten at night, this portion of Paris exhib- 
its an extremely animated and interesting ap- 
pearance. It is like an immense fair. Infant 
France seems all there. Conducted by their fa- 
thers, their male friends, or their bonnes, they 
surround the shops in noisy groups, and select 
their purchases. There marches a little fellow 
six years of age, holding his father’s hand, and 
fitted out with a complete uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard; here comes another, or a guard 
Mobile. You feel something jostle your knee, 
and looking down, perceive a charmingly attired 
little girl, her face beaming with delight, tottering 
along beside her bonne, with a smartly dressed 
doll under each arm. Here a little trumpeter 
cracks your ears with his dissonant instrument, 
and there a little drummer amuses the beholders 
by the earnestness and industry with which he 





traverses the boulevards beating the rappel. Noth- 
ing gives me more satisfaction than to see happy 
children : and no where can I be more certain of 
the enjoyment, than upon the boulevards of Pa- 
ris during the last three and the first days of each 
year. 

The new President of the Republic, Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, continues the imperial and 
royal custom of grand state receptions upon New 
Year’s day. But he dispensed upon this occasion 
with the usual addresses. 

Before dismissing the subject of the New Year 
{ must not fail to notice another custom which 
prevails here, and which for aught I know is pe- 
culiarto France. The milk-man, baker, butcher, 
grocer, and other tradesmen, who have furnished 
you with necessaries during the year, are bound 
by custom to make you a present at this season. 
The one offers butter, or a fine cheese, another a 
few pounds of flour, the grocer a loaf of sugar per- 
haps, the butcher something in his line. These 
presents, in families where there are servants, 
usually form part of their perquisites; where 
there are no servants, and among the lower or- 
ders, they are accepted, and enter into the family 
consumption. ‘They are intended in theory as a 
sort of grateful acknowledgment for the prefer- 
ence shown to themselves over other tradesmen, 
and as an inducement to continuance. They 
may in fact be justly considered by the recipi- 
ents as a partial compensation for the systematic 
petty cheating to which they have been subjected 
during the year, and from which the tradesmen 
have reaped profits much greater in amount than 
the aggregate value of their presents. I allude 
to the practice of adulterating coffee and wine, 
moistening salt, short weights, and heavy paper 
bags in which articles bought are placed to be 
weighed. ‘These tricks are not perhaps peculiar 
to France ; but they are practised in Paris, very 
generally, and to a villainous extent. During my 
residence here I have paid many a franc, for 
heavy paper bags, in which custom permits su- 
gar, coffee, tea, &c., to be placed before weigh- 
ing. Sand is often found artfully insinuated in 
the pasted bottom; and the abominable stuff is 
unfit even to kindle the fire—for it will not flame. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the 
1st January, out of the usual course, was the com- 
plimentary visit made to Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte by the old soldiers of the Hotel des Inva- 
lides. Most of those who have found a retreat 
and quiet for their remaining days in this grand 
national establishment are veterans of the Em- 
pire, in whose memory the Emperor and the glo- 
ries of the Empire are cherished with religious 
veneration. It is curious and interesting to the 
visiters of the Invalides to notice the thousand 
ingenious forms by which they have managed, 
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each in his own little dormitory and garden, to 
perpetuate those souvenirs with which is associ- 
ated so much of their own past, in the contem- 
plation of which is consumed nearly all their 
present. They have preserved, in most cases, 
their old uniforms and weapons; in which they 
love to appear, the marvel and the gaze of Paris 
upon one or two remarkable anniversaries con- 
nected with the Emperor. The most important of 
these is that of the day upon which the remains 
of Napoleon, brought back from St. Helena, 
were committed to the care of the veterans of 
the Imperiai armies, and deposited beneath the 
dome of the Invalides. It was not their custom 
to honor Louis Philippe with a complimentary 
visit on New Year’sday. Perhaps no other than 
the actual President of the Republic would have 
been thus honored: but how could these old 
crippled, mutilated, tottering remnants of Napo- 
leon’s glorious armies refrain from welcoming 
his nephew and heir to the chair of Chief Ex- 
ecutive Magistrate of the State ; which some be- 
lieve and many hope will ere long be converted 
into a throne! It was not to be thought of. 
Many of them, therefore, uniting with others, their 
brothers in arms, resident in Paris, but not be- 
longing to the Invalides, clothed in the brilliant, 
but antiquated uniforms of olden times, met and 
forming in order their motley ranks, proceeded 
along the principal thoroughfares with music at 
their head to the palace in the rue Faubourg St. 
Honoré, formerly Elysée Bourbon, (now Elysée 
National,) which by decree of the National As- 
sembly has been assigned as the Presidential 
mansion in Paris. It caused a melancholy smile 
and made one moralize in spite of himself to see 
those shrivelled faces beneath the heavy casque, 
and those shrunken figures tottering in the gaudy 
uniforms that loosely flapped about their emaci- 
ated limbs. Forty years ago, in the flush of youth 
and health, how well they filled those uniforms and 
how proudly they bore those flashing casques over 
a hundred battle-fields! The veterans carried, 
to be offered to the President, an immense basket 
of flowers. A cordial reception awaited them 
from the President, who accepted with many 
thanks their New Year’s offering. The Presi- 
dential mansion is a small palace in comparison 
with many others belonging to the State, but it is 
illustrated by some interesting historical souve- 
nirs. It was built about one hundred and twenty 
years ago and afterwards became the property 
and residence of Madame de Pompadour. In 
1804 it was purchased by Murat, who occupied 
it till his departure for Naples. It then became 
a favorite residence of the Emperor himself. It 
was his residence during the Hundred Days and 
was the last palace he occupied in France. In 
1814 and 1815 it was inhabited by the Emperor 


of Russia and the Duke of Wellington. But 
Louis Napoleon is a bachelor, and it has been for 
some time past an interesting subject of specu- 
lation among quidnuncs, to determine who would 
be selected by him to do the honors of a splendid 
palace converted into the residence of a Repub- 
lican President. The most current on dit upon 
the subject is that provisieually, until the Presi- 
dent shall have chosen his companion for life, 
the favored lady is to be the Grand Duchess of 
Baden Stephanie, cousin of Queen Hortense, 
the President’s mother. By the way, though 
we pretend to be in full republic here, it is to 
be remarked that the new President is never 
called M. Bonaparte. He is always alluded to 
in the journals, and in conversation, either sim- 
ply as Louis Napoleon, or with the rather unre- 
publican adjunct of Prince. In the returns of 
the elections, published lately by the papers, he 
was generally called by the single name of Na- 
poleon. Imerely mention this as one indication 
of the tendency which I think politics are taking 
in France, and which I have sufficiently signali- 
zed in previous letters. Before dismissing the 
Napoleon family, let me note en passant, that Je- 
rome Bonaparte, the sole surviving brother of 
the Emperor, has just been installed in office as 
Governor of the Invalides, in place of the illus- 
trious Marshal Molitor, who has been appointed 
chief of the Legion of Honor, with the title of 
Grand Chancellor of that Order. The appoint- 
ment of Jerome was one of the first acts of the 
new President. It was made at the special in- 
stance of the Council of Ministers. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a young man of twenty-five, son of 
Jerome, already a member of the National As- 
sembly, was generally designated as ambassador 
of the Republic at London, soon to be nomina- 
ted in place of M. G. de Beaumont resigned. 
But the intention has been abandoned, and Ad- 
miral Cecille is to go. A son of Marshal Ney is 
to go to Russia in a similar capacity. Another 
Bonaparte, a mere youth, son of Lucien, and 
named after him, has arrived in Paris to take his 
seat in the Assembly as representative just cho- 
sen from Corsica. We have now in the Assem- 
bly five nephews of the Emperor—a son of Louis, 
a son of Jerome, two sons of Lucien and a Mu- 
rat, son of his sister Caroline. The other day 
large crowds were stationed in front of a tailor’s 
shop in rue Vivienne, where appeared on the 
sign—“ P , tailor to His Imperial Highness, 
Prince Louis Napoleon.” The sign seemed to 
excite more amusement than indignation ; but it 
was soon removed. 

About two months since the friends of Lit- 
erature, the Arts and Sciences in France were 
thrown into utter dismay by the report of the 








Committee of Financesin the Assembly. It re- 
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commended the most sweeping reductions with 
regard to the appropriations made under the mon- 
archy, the empire, and even under the former 
Republic, for the support of the National Insti- 
tutions to which France owes so much of her 
glory among nations. Nothing escaped the Van- 
dalic sword of the Financial Committee. The 
fund for the support of promising young artists 
in Rome, while perfecting themselves by the 
study of the masterpieces contained in its illus- 
trious museums, a fund already too small, was to 
be fatally cut down. This school of Rome, da- 
ted from Louis XIV. and Colbert. The famous 
Conservatory of Music, a grand creation of the 
first Republic, was menaced with a notable dim- 
inution of its annual resources. The Republic 
of 1796 gave 25,000 franes ; that of 1848 was to 
give 15,000. The Public Libraries, the Thea- 
tres, the Museums, Literary pensions, various 
funds for the encouragement of Literature and 
the Arts, by the distribution of prizes and the pur- 
chase for the State of fine paintings and statues, 
all came in for a share. It was loudly proclaim- 
ed that the French Republic, after refusing to 
imitate the great American Republic in several 
particulars, which form the glory, the strength, 
and the wisdom of its political Constitution, was 
about fatally to imitate that Republic in its de- 
basing devotion to mere material interests. It 
was about to sacrifice by one fell blow, artists, 
painters, musicians, savans, poets—in one word, 
all that constitutes the intellectual glory of France: 
and set up as a god for exclusive worship—the 
Dollar! A member of the Mountain in 1793, 
when signing the death-warrant of an illustrious 
savant, facetiously remarked, “ la Republique n’a 
pas besoin de savans.”’ It was to be feared that 
there were too many in the Assembly of 1848 
of the same opinion. It was time for the friends 
of the ‘Intellectual glory of France’ to bestir 
themselves, for the budget of ’49 was under dis- 
cussion, and the order of the day for the reduc- 
tions in question was close at hand. The Insti- 
tute, the Academies, and the numerous associa- 
tions of men of letters were all on the alert. The 
lobbies of the National Assembly swarmed with 
their members, and the journals teemed with 
their protests and exposés. But don’t suppose, 
though it was a money question which produced 
all this excitement, a money question too upon 
the decision of which many of them were de- 
pendent for their daily bread, that this fact had 
the slightest effect in quickening their literary 
and scientific zeal. Could the generous, patri- 
otic and magnanimous soul of a Frenchman give 
entrance for an instant to the worship of the Dol- 
lar! Was it not American breasts only which 
were accessible to such ignoble considerations ! 
In the Assembly the proposed reductions were 


opposed by several of the most distinguished or- 
ators, especially by Mons. Dupin and Victor 
Hugo. The latter made what Frenchmen call 
un discours magnifique. After Lamartine, he is 
the finest phrase-maker of the House. “The 
grand error of late years,” says Victor Hugo, 
“thas been to bend men to the search of the ma- 
terial well-being and turn them from the pursuit 
of the religious and intellectual well-being. The 
fault is the greater, inasmuch as material well- 
being can never be possessed but by the few; 
while intellectual and religious well-being may 
be imparted to all. It is all important, gentle- 
men, to remedy this evil. The spirit of man 
must be made straight again. The spiritof man 
must be raised up, and must be turned toward 
God, toward conscience, toward the Beautiful, 
the Just, the Unselfish, the Grand.” A material 
and practical American would suggest to M. 
Victor Hugo that the grand misfortune of late 
and former years in France has been to theorize 
charmingly and talk magnificently, but to prac- 
tise very imperfectly. It is doubtless very fine, 
this raising up the spirit of man and directing 
it to the Beautiful, the Just, the Unselfish, the 
Grand—teaching it to despise vile material in- 
terests as of the earth, earthy. But a material 
and practical American would suggest that ma- 
terial well-being must precede religious and in- 
tellectual well-being. It is this which fits man 
to be their recipient. A man whose bowels are 
pinched with hunger, whose limbs are shivering 
with cold, is hardly in the fittest state to profit by, 
or relish the reading of, twenty pages of Burke’s 
essay upon “the Sublime and Beautiful.” We 
may venture a doubt whether a man in such a 
situation would not prefer a dinner and a blanket, 
even to an hour’s loan of Victor Hugo’s “ Notre 
Dame de Paris,” or of Chateaubriand’s “ Mar- 
tyrs.” Now what is this “ material well-being” 
the pursuit of which is so decried by the mag- 
niloquent Frenchman, but the possession and 
the assured possession of dinner and a blanket ? 
Let him assure to the ill-fed and ill-clothed mil- 
lions of his own countrymen a sufficiency of this 
despised material well-being to make existence 
cease to be for them a curse, and then, but not 
till then, may he hope that after some centuries 
of amelioration the mass of Frenchmen may 
perhaps arrive at the degree of “ intellectual and 
religious well-being” actually enjoyed by the 
masses in the United States. At the conclusion 
of his harangue, M. V. Hugo, turning to the au- 
thors of the proposed reductions, thus addressed 
them: ‘I have but one word more to say to you. 
You have fallen into a most deplorable error. 
You supposed yourselves to be economizing mo- 
ney. Youhave economized glory. I reject these 
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honor of the Republic.” This was an unan- 
swerable view of the question. ‘The generous 
Frenchmen cannot hesitate between glory and 
material well-being. In fine the reductions pro- 
posed by the grovelling committee of Finances 
were rejected, and the whole tribe of lately dis- 
quieted worshippers of the Beautiful, the Just, 
the Unselfish, and the Grand, remain in posses- 
sion of undiminished salaries, sinecures and pen- 
sions. 

In the belief doubtless that Louis Philippe’s 
“ material well-being” was otherwise sufficiently 
provided for, or if not, that he ought, as a true 
Frenchman, to despise it, government has de- 
termined to appropriate a portion of the Palais 
Royal, (now called Palais National, and forming 
a portion of the private property of the ex-king,) 
to the exhibition of the works of living artists 
in painting and sculpture. The necessary chan- 
ges in the disposition of the apartments are to 
be immediately effected, so that the exhibition 
may be opened early in March. ‘Tickets of ad- 
mission will not be gratuitous, but they will give 
chances in a lottery for the works exhibited. 
The receipts are to be applied to the relief of dis- 
tresse | artists. 

There are two exhibitions now open at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts: one is of sculptors con- 
tending for the honor of executing for the State 
a symbolical figure representing the Republic of 
1848. There are ten competitors. The works 
are in plaster, colossal female figures. One only 
is represented sitting. Nine are standing in va- 
rious positions, variously attired, with various 
symbolical adjuncts. My favorite is one which 
represents the Republic as a female of command- 
ing form in a flowing robe. The head is slightly 
raised ; the Grecian face is of calm, dignified, 
serene expression. The right hand is extended 
over a bee-hive and various ripe fruits at her 
feet, intimating that industry and agriculture are 
the grand interests of a State, and that the Re- 
public should ever afford them protection. The 
other exhibition, opened in another part of the 
same Palace, is for the competitors for the honor 
and emolument of constructing in Notre Dame 
@ monument in memory of the late Archbishop 
of Paris, slain upon the barricades of June last 
while in the execution of a mission of peace, en- 
deavoring to stay the fratricidal strife. I counted 
forty-three competitors for the melancholy of- 
fice. Thirty-seven of the models are miniature 
constructions in plaster—the rest are drawings. 
Some are servile imitations of monuments which 
abound in the French and Italian churches. Oth- 
ers evince originality, invention, and taste. Both 
these exhibitions are daily visited by numerous 
persons of both sexes. 

A remarkable report of M. Malgaigne, and 





several deplorable cases in which the use of chlo- 
roform has been aceompanied with fatal conse- 
quences, have caused recently serious doubts to 
arise in the minds of the faculty of Paris as to 
the propriety of continuing the use of this agent 
for facilitation of surgical operations. The Acad- 
emy of Medicine is now formally diseussing these 
questions : 

Is there real danger always accompanying the 
use of chloroform ? 

What is the amount and character of this dan- 
ger? 

What are the means, if any, by which the 
danger may be removed or avoided ? 

I shall not fail to notice and communicate the 
result of this discussion so important to suffering 
humanity. ‘The deliberate and formal decision 
of the French Academy of Medicine may be al- 
most considered as settling the question. 

Perhaps the following information extracted 
from a medical work, just published, upon the 
actual state of the profession in Paris, will not be 
uninteresting to your readers. The number of 
students actually inscribed upon the books of 
the Faculty in Paris is 950. Of these 272 date 
their first inscription from 1848: and 230 have 
undergone their examination for the Doctorate. 
The number of admissions to practice which an- 
nually increased from 1826, when it was 215, to 
1837, when it was 481, has since that epoch con- 
stantly diminished, till in 1846, it had fallen to 
211. This diminution is attributed to the over- 
charged state of the rolls of the profession. 

There are in Paris 1380 doctors—166 health 
officers—385 midwives. ‘The number of doctors 
is 53 less than in January 1847. The profession 
has supplied a notable share of politicians to the 
Republic. Among its members who have seats 
in the National Assembly have been found 1 
President of the Assembly, M. Buchez, and 3 
Ministers, MM. Recurt, Trelat and Bixio. 

Among the accidental on-dits of the day is 
one averring the intended return to Paris of M. 
Guizot, the illustrious author, and the last Prime 
Minister of Louis Philippe. The fact would not 
be at all suprising. It has been determined that 
there were no grounds to prosecute the impeach- 
ment of himself with his colleagues, which to 
satisfy popular passion was ordered in the first 
heat of the revolution. His personal safety would 
not be at all jeoparded by his reappearance in 
Paris. His return it is said, will be simultaneous 
with the publication of a new work from his pen 
entitled Democracy in France. Perhaps he will 
reopen at the Sorbonne his course of lectures 
upon the History of Civilization. His name has 
been constantly published as titular occupant of 
that chair: though during his premiership he 
ceased to lecture, the course being continued by 
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a substitute. M. Guizot would not indeed be 
prevented by any rigidity of principle from giv- 
ing the aid of his eminent capacity, and the light 
of his experience, to the actual government of 
France, or any other, of whatever color, which 
events may usher in. M. Guizot has no political 
prudery. During the whole of his long and ac- 
tive career, the promptness with which he has 
observed the changes of the political vane, and 
the alacrity with which he has put himself in 
movement in the direction indicated, are histori- 
cal. Under the last dynasty he evinced an elas- 
ticity of conscience, a wily ability, a leaden im- 
mobility of soul and face, in front of proven 
charges of duplicity and corruption, that emi- 
nently qualify him to take a leading part in the 
political changes which are preparing in this 
country. The history of the Spanish marriages 
alone is sufficient to erase M. Guizot’s name from 
the list of loyal, truthful, honest men. This isa 
severe sentence. But I write it deliberately. 

One of the statistical tables published at the 
commencement of the year, gives the movement 
of the French press during the last 12 months. 
The number of works in all languages, dead and 
living, issued from the press during the year, is 
7,234. Lithographic and other engravings 1,055. 
The most remarkable activity has been noticed 
in journalism. A perfect swarm of ephemeral 
newspapers, most pestilent productions, pounced 
upon and almost devoured society. French tal- 
ent for caricature, never wanting to the occasion, 
and to which in truth the occasion is never want- 
ing, has been wonderfully prolific this year. 
Every day produces its funny lithograph, the suc- 
cess of which is attested by the laughing crowds 
stationed in front of the print-shops. All par- 
ties, all principles, all classes supply the sub- 
jects. Nothing is too high, too low, or too 
sacred for their attacks. Caricaturing, like jour- 
nalism has been carried to most mischievous ex- 
cess. The law of libel should be invoked to the 
aid of society and individuals. 

Since the date of my last, I have attended en 
flaneur several of the democratic and socialist 
banquets. During the last two months the con- 
currence of women in these political demonstra- 
tions has taken a notable extension. They ex- 
ceed the men in the violence of their language 
and the ultraism of their measures. These meet- 
ings are usually held just outside one of the bar- 
riers or gates of the city, because, I suppose, they 
are less exposed to the surveillance of the police, 
and because the wine and other constituents of 
the banquet are there exempt from the heavy 
octrot duty levied upon all articles of consump- 
tion which pass the city gates. At these ban- 
quets every thing passes in perfect order as much, 
perhaps more so than in the United States. Sub- 


scription tickets usually cost from one to three 
francs. At the appointed hour the company be- 
gins to collect. Tickets are asked for at the door. 
| They are examined, one corner torn off, and then 
|they are returned to the bearers. ‘The company, 
male and female, pass into a long room unfur- 
nished, or supplied only with seats. Here anima- 
ted conversation occupies the guests for an hour 
or two, till all who expected have arrived and 
the table is spread in an adjoining room. Eight 
or ten functionaries, distinguished by a tri-colored 
band about the arm, are charged with the dispo- 
sition of affairs and the maintenance of order. 
One of them is stationed at the door and receives 
the tickets of the guests as they pass, when the 
word is given from the salle of meeting to that 
of dining. Others assign to guests as they en- 
ter the hall their seats at the table. The whole 
passes quietly, and in due season all are seated 
at the tables which occupy in three or four rows 
the whole length of the room. Printed in large 
characters and pasted up at regular intervals on 
the walls of the dining room appear the names 
of the most distinguished leaders, French and 
foreign, of the universal democratic and social 
republic—Ledru Rollin, Raspail, Blanqui, C abet, 
Barbés, Louis Blanc of France: Blum, Messén- 
hauser of Germany: Smith O’Brien, &c., of 
Ireland. At one end of the room is erected, 
about the height of; the table, a stage, upon 
which are placed a table and chairs. This stage 
serves as tribune for all who speak, or who give 
toasts, and is occupied by the President and See- 
retaries of the day. None is allowed to speak 
or give a toast who has not previously registered 
his name at the bureau of the President. The 
President calls each in his order and introduces 
him to the company. The speeches and toasts 
are usually read; few trusting to their powers of 
extempore speaking. The women sit at the ta- 
ble promiscuously with the men and are quite as 
noisy in their demonstrations of approbation pro- 
voked by the speeches or toasts. These com- 
mence as soon as the banqueters are seated at 
the table. As for the tables themselves they are 
covered with clean white cloths and spread as 
are tables in our large hotels. The bill of fare 
is not very various or abundant. A bottle of 
wine and a loaf of bread is before each plate. 
In each plate is a slice of cold meat. Plates of 
cheese are scattered up and down the table. This 
is all soon disposed of. No new supplies are 
furnished : and the guests have nothing to do af- 
terwards but listen to the speeches, toasts, &c., 
which reach them from the tribune. The per- 
formances are varied by occasional recitations of 
poetry written for the occasion, and songs solo, 
or in society. The guests join heartily in the 
chorus. But the women of France though they 
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are so manfully asserting their right to a share in 
the liberty, equality and fraternity proclaimed in 
February, do not yet feel themselves sufficiently 
strong to walk quite alone. So they rejoice in 
the leadership of a priest, one Abbé Chatel. It 
was this worthy priest under whose special aus- 
pices, aided by several other abbés, one of these 
female banquets took place. One Madame Con- 
stant concluded a half sheet of incomprehensi- 
ble politico-religious jargon with the very com- 
prehensible toast—*“ Vive la Republique demo- 
cratic et sociale! Vive Raspail! Vive l’abbé Cha- 
tel !” and took her seat with loud applause. The 
worthy abbé Chatel, President, after waiting a 
moment asked if no one else wished to speak. 
“ Don’t be afraid,” said he, “ don’t try to be elo- 
quent—good sentiments come promptly from the 
heart.” After a short apparent struggle, a fine 
looking young woman, seemingly about twenty- 
five years of age, rose and by a violent effort of 
the will proceeded to the tribune. This was 
Mdme. Come. Her discourse was short and 
sweet—you shall judge. 

“To the brave and incorruptible Lagrange ! 
To him whom we should all love! To the am- 
nesty which he has demanded and is demanding 
so generously and perseveringly! He will ob- 
tain it! Be sure of it! They must give it to 
him—they must! If with all his devotion and 
entreaty Lagrange does not obtain the amnesty, 
he will demand it musket in hand!” This was 
a perfectly extempore effort on the part of the 
oratrix, and she took her seat in the midst of 
overwhelming applause. The pacific abbé who 
had provoked this eruption of “ good sentiment,” 
thought the specimen un peu trop fort. He there- 
fore said in excuse of the fair speaker, that one 
did not always mean all one said ; in the ardor 
of speaking Madame Come had doubtless gone 
alittle too far. But the gentle dame did not 
mean to be misunderstood or misrepresented. 
So she again mounted the tribune: “I did not 
mean to say,” she explained, “that Lagrange 
would take his musket, but that we, if after our 
petitions our brothers were not restored to us, we 
would act. I am not a man!—but no matter— 
I maintain, if they pay no attention to our peti- 
tions and entreaties, that we ought to resort to 
grand means! and I promise you that I will not 
be the last !” 

M. Riboulet, described as minister of the 
French church, gave as a toast, “ Universal Fra- 
ternity!” The reverend abbé who presided gave 
as his toast, ‘To Jesus Christ, the Grand Apos- 
tle of Socialism!” Another toast was, “To 
France, the living Christ of Nations!” But 
enough, and too much, of this impious blasphe- 
my- I will notjphock your readers by its con- 
tinued recital. hus much, however, was ne- 
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cessary in order to give an idea of the true char- 
acter of this unseasonable appearance of women 
upon the public stage, which is one of the fea- 
tures of the times. The females who frequent 
and take part in these meetings, who have es- 
tablished newspapers, who have formed and still 
maintain political and social public clubs, are not 
as you may well suppose of the higher classes 
in society; nor are they of the lowest. Such of 
them as I have seen are well dressed, of good 
manners, and apparently in easy circumstances. 
The better portion of the press is unanimous in 
condemning their course: and the ablest man 
among the democratic republicans themselves, 
M. Proudhon, he who has immortalized himself 
by his famous proposition, “ Property is Theft!” 
condemns these political women in round terms 
in his journal Le Peuple. 

France has at last adopted the low uniform 
postage system. It went into operation on the 
first instant. Four sous is now the tax all over 
France, irrespective of distance. Postage stamps 
similar to those used in England for prepaying 
postage are sold by government in any quantity 
desired, only instead of Victoria’s head, they 
bear the impress of that of Liberty. Why is not 
this convenient mode of paying postage intro- 
duced into the United States ?* 

Petitions are pressing in upon the National 
Assembly from all the departments, urging a dis- 
solution of that body and a speedy convocation 
of the Legislative Assembly contemplated by the 
Constitution. Sometimes they are addressed to 
their own representatives and assume almost the 
form of a peremptory summons to resign. The 
Assembly will hardly be able to resist this ex- 
treme pressure. The committees are examining 
a resolution submitted by a member to adjourn 
sine die on the 19th March, and appoint the elec- 
tions for the Legislature to take place on the 4th 
March. They will probably be compelled, by 
public opinion, daily becoming more clamorous, 
to leave to their successors the elaboration of 
what they style the organic laws. 

In the mean time industry is resuming every 
where its spring, and confidence is reviving. The 
red republicans and socialists bluster, but they 
are no longer dangerous. The bourgeoise know 
this and are beginning to wear smiling faces again. 
The gaiety of the season has commenced with 
something like former animation. The grand 
hotels of the Faubourg St. Germain and the 
splendid modern saloons of the fashionable bou- 
levards are nightly lighted and filled with bril- 
liant company. The opera gives its first masked 
ball of the season on Saturday night next, or 
rather on Sunday morning, for the doors are not 


* Our correspondent seems not to be aware that this mode 
has already been adopted in the United States.— Ed. Mess. 
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opened till the clock strikes twelve. I shall make 
the description of on> of these balls form the 
burden of one of my future letters. 

Lola Montes, the famous dancing girl, who of 
late years has been one of the public characters 
of Europe, has, it seems, been driven from the 
continent and taken refuge in England. While 
her baggage was undergoing the necessary exam- 
ination in the long room of the custom-house, she 
entered her name as Marie Comtesse de Landsfeld. 
She took good care not to touch Paris in her pas- 
sage. She would doubtless prefer this residence 
to any other in the world, but circumstances pre- 
vent it. She would have some unpleasant ac- 
counts to settle here. Marie Comtesse de Lands- 
feld would have to pay for certain pranks of Lola, 
which the former no doubt has forgotten, but of 
which many merchants guard upon their books 
the sad memorials. 

Mr. Hoe has arrrived in Paris from New York 
with one of his new printing presses, the opera- 
tion of which is anticipated with much interest 
by the Parisian press. It is being put up and 
will exhibit its powers the latter part of this 
month. W. W. Mz. 


* Paris, January 25, 1849. 


One of the most interesting events which have 
taken place in the literary world since the date 
of my last, has been the election of a successor 
to the chair of Chateaubriand in the French 
Academy. This branch of the Institute of France 
consists of forty members chosen for life. Va- 
eancies are filled by ballot of the surviving mem- 
bers soon after the death of any of their number. 
But these nominations, previous to the late revo- 
lution, were subject to the approval of the king. 
The French Academy was instituted by Cardinal 
Richelieu, minister of Louis XIII. in the year 
1635. Its mission was declared to be, to “ estab- 
lish certain rules for the language, and render the 
French tongue not only elegant, but capable of 
treating all the arts and all the sciences.”” Such 
is still its mission. It is specially charged with 


* Owing to the irregularity of the Ocean Steamers, as 
seen in their recent arrivals, we are compelled inthis num- 
ber to assign our Paris correspondent a larger space than 
he usnally fills, or to postpone the publication of his last 
letter fora month. We do not hesitate a moment to adopt 
the former alternative, feeling assured that our readers will! 
be amply compensated for lack of variety in articles, in 
the abundant variety of agreeable news which our corres- 
pondent so pleasantly discusses. We have been gratified 
to perceive that his letters have excited everywhere a de- 
cided sensation, both for the justness of their political re- 
flections and the vivacity with which they present the gos- 
sip and glitter of the French metropolis. Hereafter we 
hope to receive his budget with more punctuality. 

[£d. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


the composition of a French Dictionary, called 
“The Dictionary of the Academy,” of which it 
causes an improved edition to be periodically 
published. 

There were several candidates for the honor 
of occupying the chair No. 6 in the Academy, 
just vacated by the death of Chateaubriand. 

M. de Balzac, the celebrated writer, aspired to 
the honor of adding a second of his name to the 
Academy’s learned list. One of the original 
members elected in 1635 was Jean L. G. de 
Balzac. But the de Balzac of 1849, who was 
at it were the republican candidate, was not des- 
tined to succeed. He deserves to be, and, per- 
haps, will be more fortunate upon some future 
oceasion. Several of the papers are very severe 
upon the soi-disant republican Lamartine for 
having preferred to the popular Balzac, M. le 
Duc de Noailles, ex-Peer of France and author 
of a “ History of Madame de Maintenon.” This 
latter personage was elected, having received 25 
of the 31 votes given in. 

It is threatened in view of this result to apply 
the democratic principle to the elections of the 
Academy, to proclaim universal suffrage in Lit- 
erature as well as Politics, and cause their nomi- 
nations to be made by the direct vote of all 
French writers instead of the aristocratic forty, 
who write themselves members of the Academy. 

Le peuple des Lettres! 

“C ‘est une belle ideé!” says one. 

‘“‘ Butis it practicable ?” says a second, who re- 
tains a little common sense. 

Another branch of the Institute of France, the 
Academy of Sciences, has recently chosen as one 
of its eight foreign associates, Dr. David Brewster 
of Edinburgh. Dr. Brewster well deserved this 
honor. From 1817, when he invented or revived 
the Kaleidoscope, to the present time, this distin- 
guished Savant has contributed as much as any 
other man to the march of Science. The title 
of foreign associate of the French Academy of 
Sciences, is the highest and most coveted honor 
that can be conferred upon foreign scientific men. 
It is only accorded to most eminent merit, upon 
the recommendation of a committee of five. The 
eight elected are deemed the eight most distin- 
guished scientific men of the world out of France. 
M. Arago was upon this occasion chairman of 
the committee of five: and Dr. Brewster was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. Among 
the foreign associates are Mr. Farraday and: Mr. 
Brown. The Academy of Sciences is composed 
of sixty-five members, ten free academicians, and 
the eight foreign associates. 

The members of all the five Academies com- 
posing the Institute, receive a salary of 1,500 
francs ($300.) 





Certain of the French Saode were disposed 
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to reject the accounts forwarded by M. Matteucci. 
touching the marvellous effects produced upon 
the electric telegraph of Pisa by the Aurora Bo- 
realis of 17 November last. M. Leverrier has 
just communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
the following letter from Mr. Higton, telegraphic 
engineer of the London and North-western Rail- 
way. 

“Our telegraph was affected by the Aurora 
Borealis of the 17 November. A telegraph pass- 
ing through the Watford tunnel (a tunnel a mile 
long) and the wires of which are prolonged be- 
yond a quarter of a mile on one side, and a half 
mile on the other, was rendered unfit for use du- 
ring three hours. The magnet was constantly 
rejected from the same side. Such action of the 
Aurora Borealis is common. It is sometimes 
observable during the day when the Aurora is 
not visible: and in one instance, I was able to 
trace its action from Northampton, through 
Sheapstone and Peterborough upon the line of 
the Eastern telegraph to London.” 


The scientific and commercial world of France’ 


has been much interested recently by experi- 
ments made in England, proving the possibility 
of connecting London and Paris by means of an 
electric telegraph, the wires of which shall be 
extended across the channel between Dover and 
Calais, or Folkestone and Boulogne, and lie 
upon the bottom of the sea. The experiments 
were made in the harbor of Folkestone; and are 
of such a nature as to put the question of prac- 
ticability almost at rest. No reason can be con- 
ceived why the same results should not be ob- 
tained with a submarine wire thirty miles long, 
which have been obtained with one two miles 
long. ‘The chief difficulty apprehended is in 
guaranteeing the wire against being cut by the 
teeth of large fish, or displaced and broken by 
the anchors of vessels. It is proposed to pro- 
vide against these accidents, which, perhaps, can- 
not be prevented, by disposing several lines of 
wires at certain distances from each other. Itis 
not likely that all will be out of order at the same 
time: and one may be used while another is be- 
ing repaired. 

But science will prove the possibility of pla- 
cing London and Paris in instant communication 
with each other, long before the government of 
France will abandon the unworthy narrow policy 
of restriction and monopoly, which has charac- 
terized the Republic no less than the Monarchy. 

The government has systematically opposed 
the establishment of the electric telegraph on the 
lines of the rail roads, except upon conditions 
so burdensome that it would be folly to under- 
take them. The Rouen Company, however, 
went to the expense, and put up its telegraph, 
but has been compelled to abandon the use of it. 








It is strange that France, which pretends to 
be at the head of nations, should be so late to 
perceive the advantages social and commer- 
cial which flow from this invention—advantages 
which England and the United States are al- 
ready largely enjoying. But she will have to 
yield sooner or later, and open to unrestricted 
electro-telegraphic communication all parts of 
her territory and all her great national interests, 
public and private, social, commercial, and politi- 
eal. The electric telegraph is one of the great 
acquired facts of the nineteenth century: and 
the next century will only differ from this in 
its universal and more perfect application. 

Several great events—great to the pleasure- 
seeking population of this capital—have signal- 
ized the last ten days. 

These events are, the return of Rachel to the 
boards of the French theatre; the first of the an- 
nual concerts of the society of the Conservatoire, 
the re-opening of the Italian opera, a new ballet, 
Le Violon du Diable at the French opera, and the 
grand concert-ball of the Jardin d’ Hiver. 

This last was a magnificent affair, the most 
splendid and attractive ball of the season. It was 
gotten up for the benefit of the poor of Paris, in 
the admirable local of the Jardin d’ Hiver (winter 
garden) on the Champs Elysées. The Jardin d’ 
Hiver is an immense hot-house, the roof and the 
sides of which are of glass. It is meant for the 
deposit and preservation, during the cold season, 
of rare flowers.and plants in Paris and its vicin- 
ity. It is high enough for tall trees and spacious 
enough to contain in infinite number the rare 
and beautiful exoties, for whose accommodation 
it is destined. ‘They are there in wonderful pro- 
fusion, and are arranged with French taste and 
with magical effect. 

And yet there is room. 

Grass plats and banks of freshest flowers and 
gushing fountains, throwing high their crystal 
columns, gladden the eye and ear. 

Wintry winds may how! without and freezing 
sleet beat against the roof, but within these en- 
chanted grounds perpetual summer reigns, and 
winding walks conduct the luxurious Parisian 
amid groves of tropical fruits. Is he weary? 
cunningly devised seats beneath bowers of East- 
ern foliage invite him to repose. 

And yet there is room. 

Light erial galleries, laden with flowers, stretch 
along the sides: and below, a large open space, 
sufficient to contain eight or ten hundred per- 
sons, is richly carpeted, hung with magnificent 
chandeliers, ornamented with classic statues, and 
canopied with hundreds of the tastefully grouped 
tri-colored flags of the republic. This space is 
used for concerts and balls. It is the most ele- 
gant, beautiful, tasteful and appropriate local for 
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this purpose that Paris, perhaps I might with jus- 
tice say, that the world affords. 

It was here that on Thursday night all that 
is musical, gay and pleasure-loving in Paris had 
rendezvous. 

It was a grand concert-bal in honor of the Presi- 
dent Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and for the ben- 
efit of the poor. 

The programme was most attractive. Por- 
tions of some half dozen of the most popular 
operas were to be sung by the most popular artists, 
Madame Dorus-Gras, Allard, Ponchard, and the 
Duo from Norma by two young ladies, Mdlles. 
Cinti-Damoreau and Mira, who bid fair to add 
to the celebrity of names which their mothers 
have already made famous. 

The concert occupied from 10 P. M. till 12 
o’clock. 

A collection was then taken up for the poor. 
This ceremony occupied another half hour and 
was not the least interesting portion of the 
evening. 

Ladies, Madames Cinti-Damoreau, Rachel, 
Anais Grimm, Dorus-Gras, assisted by the most 
beautiful, and graceful, and famous dancing girls 
of the opera, Cerrito, Plunkett and Taglioni (a 
niece of the world known Taglioni) performed 
the office of collectors. These ladies, each upon 
the arm of a gentleman, insinuated themselves 
among the crowd, holding in their hands large 
and beautifully wrought purses. It was hard to 
resist their smile and quite impossible to oppose 
a denial to their direct personal application, as 
many an unlucky fellow that night learned 
to his cost, when the fifth, sixth or seventh of 
these ladies stopped in front of him and held 
forth her band. 

At half past 12 the ball commenced. The 
benches and staging used for the concert had 
been removed: and the music for the ball issued 
from a numerous band directed by Dupréne and 
Strauss, and stationed in one of the lofty galle- 
ries. 

An American friend and myself, taking no part 
in the dance, amused ourselves by strolling through 
the crowd making our observations and critici- 
sing. We agreed that among the same number 
of ladies, in any portion of the United States, 
we would find ten pretty faces where we found one 
here: and that we found here twenty tastefully 
dressed and gracefully elegant women, where, 
in the United States, we would find one. 

We remarked, too, the invasion of the repub- 
lic notion of equality in the fashionable circles of 
the capital. Under the monarchy, an individual 
of that brilliant and captivating class of Parisian 
society, the Lorette, would not have ventured 
into an assembly of this sort, or if she did, she 


such perfect retenue and decorum, that it would 
have been impossible to distinguish her unfavor- 
ably from the rest. Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, we remarked several, whose freedom of 
manner evidently showed that they were the 
summer habituées of Mabille and Ranelagh. 

I mentioned in one of my letters that Rachel, 
offended with the Director of the Theatre de la 
Republique (formerly Theatre Francais,) had re- 
tired from the stage. But the assurance was ex- 
pressed that the retirement was only temporary. 
She is necessary to the theatre. The theatre 
is necessary to her. 

Rachel was born the 20th March, 1820, and is 
therefore in her 28th year. 

So young !—to stop midway in so brilliant a 
career !—the harvest of flattery, of fame, of 
wealth, but half gathered! Oh no! It was not 
to be thought of. Every strong instinct of sex, 
profession and race opposed the project. 

She would be coaxed—she would be flattered— 
she would make the want of Rachel felt in Paris. 
There, where she had seen till she was weary, 
her presence exciting every form of adulation 
and flattery, she would now triumph by her ab- 
sence. It was but a variation of vanity. Such 
freaks may be pardoned in a young, talented and 
spoiled woman. 

Yet there was, it must be admitted, a little law- 
suit to be considered. At the moment of her re- 
tirement, Rachel was under an engagement not 
yet expired. 

An engagement of Rachel is not a matter to be 
fulfilled or not, indifferently, as the lady pleases. 

Every night is worth some thousands of francs 
to the lucky obligee. 

“ But I am too sick,” says Rachel, “‘ my health 
is wretched. It will kill me out-right to un- 
dergo the bodily and mental fatigue which you 
require of me.” 

“ Ah! c’ est different!” replied the gallant di- 
rector. He was “extremely sorry, but he would 
not for the world compromise by untimely persis- 
tance a health in which the happiness of Paris 
and the glory of the republic were so intimately 
connected.” 

And he bowed himself out. 

The next morning, in elegant déshabillé, the 
illustrious tragédienne was entertaining, at late 
breakfast, two of the chosen few of our sex who 
have the privilege of informal entrance at No. 
10, rue Rivoli, when a liveried domestic an- 
nounced the visit of three of the most distin- 
guished members of the faculty of Paris. 

Rachel was at the moment amusing her visi- 
ters with an account of the late interview with 
the director. ; 

She divined instantly the object of the visit of 





would have dressed and demeaned herself with 


the medical gentlemen. 
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They came at the instance of the anxious di- 
rector, who disquieted at the loss with which 
France was threatened, and perhaps with an 
eye too to his contract, desired to know, at once, 
the full extent of the danger with which both 
were menaced. 


Quick as thought the wily invalid took her 
course. She ordered the domestique to excuse 
her to the doctors—their unexpected visit had 
found her in the midst of a pressing engagement— 
she was desolée—but it was quite impossible for 
her to receive them then; and she begged that 
they would call to-morrow at eleven. 

The breakfast ended. 

In ten minutes after the departure of her guests 
she touched the curiously wrought sonnette that 
lay upon her mantle-piece, and handed to the 
servant, who promptly answered its call, three 
notes for instant delivery. 

They were written upon superfine satin note 
paper, and inclosed in perfumed envelopes. Each 
bore the address of one of the three medical gen- 
tlemen. They contained very few, and the same 
number of lines. She again regretted extremely 
not having been able to see them that morning— 
but in the hurry of the moment she had named a 
most inconvenient hour for their interview next 
day. At this season of the year a lady could 
hardly be expected to be visible at 11 o’clock— 
(it is said, however. to have been her breakfast 
hour)—would he be so kind as to call at twelve 
instead of eleven ? 


The notes only differed in this, that in one 
twelve o’clock was appointed for the morrow’s in- 


terview, in another two P. M.—and in the third 4 
P. M. 


“Have you received notice of the change of 
hour for the visit to Rachel to-morrow ?” said 
one of the physicians to the other as they acci- 
dently met that afternoon. 

“ Certainly! I will not fail.” 

Punctually at 12 the expected visitant was an- 
nounced at No. 10 rue Rivoli. 

Rachel received him in a charming morning 
negligé. Her air was languid and her intellec- 
tual face unusually pale. 

The doctor made known the object of the 
visit. The lady faintly smiled and said she had 
supposed as much. And it was agreed they 
would wait awhile for the others, who the doctor 
said would certainly not fail to come in soon. 

The spirituelle actress smiled again and ex- 
erted herself with such effect that thirty mi- 
nutes passed ere the professional gentleman once 
thought to complain of the tardiness of his col- 
leagues. 

“It is very strange!” said the doctor, at last 
looking at the bronze clock. 





Oui vraiment !” said Rachel. 
both of them.” 

** And I saw M—— yesterday afternoon,” re- 
sumed the doctor, ‘‘ who told me that he had re- 
ceived your note, and would meet me here with- 
out fail.” 

‘‘ Doubtless something unexpected, which will 
be all explained to-morrow, has prevented their 
meeting you. But Monsieur le Docteur,” con- 
tinued the wily invalid, “I cannot think of giv- 
ing you the trouble to call a third time. The 
assistance of these gentlemen cannot be neces- 
sary to you. Pray proceed with your examina- 
tion, and draw up yourreport. They may make 
theirs upon some other occasion, if they should 
ever remember to honor me with their visit.” 

The doctor consented. 

It was the lungs which were particularly affect- 
ed. And the lady proceeded with a minute de- 
tail of numerous alarming symptoms well calcu- 
lated to disquiet those who take an interest in the 
future of the Theatre Francais, and feel concern 
about the fulfilment of the manager’s contract. 
The doctor listened with much attention and an 
air of the tenderest concern to this doleful ac- 
count of his patient’s health: interposing occa- 
sionally with “ce n’est rien ca,” or * Ah, c’ est 
grave cela |’’—according to the nature of the symp- 
tom which the lady was at the moment des- 
cribing. 

When she had ceased, the doetor felt in his 
pockets for his stethescope. 

“How provoking !” He had not brought it with 
him. 

He forgot that he had left his instrument in its 
usual place, the pocket of his coupé, which was 
waiting for him at the door. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense ! 

But auscultation was absolutely necessary. 

So he applied his ear, without the interme- 
diacy of the stethescope. 

What else could he do? 

The doctor’s look, upon raising his head, would 
have been assuring to a patient even more des- 
pairing than was Rachel. He was evidently not 
without hope that the case was within the reach 
of his art. 

After a little more conversation he declared 
himself satisfied, and drew up his report, which 
while it relieved the anxieties of those who feared 
to see the French stage speedily deprived of its 
brightest ornament, was upon the whole satisfac- 
tory to the artist herself. He left a copy of it 
with her and took his leave. 

Similar scenes occurred at 2 P. M. and 4P.M. 
upon the arrival of the other physicians. Only 
at 2 o’clock the seat of the disease with which, 
the lady was afflicted had changed from the lungs 
to the stomach, and at 4 P. M. it had mounted to 
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the throat. She had lost for the moment—she 
hoped, with care and the doctor’s aid, it would 
prove to be only temporarily—that remarkable 
power of utterance which forms one of her dis- 
tinguishing beauties upon the stage. 

The doctor said some encouraging things and 
took his leave, placing in her hands a copy of 
his report recommending her to abstain for some 
time to come from exciting declamation. 

Rachel congratulating herself upon the success 
thus far of her stratagem, gaily spent the hour 
before dinner in the perusal of her three reports. 
Armed with these she thought with reason that 
she could anticipate without apprehension the 
result of the law-suit if they should now proceed 
with it. 

The three medical gentlemen met next day at 
the director's. 

Mutual explanation! universal indignation! 
and general consent that Rachel had outwitted 
them, that the law-suit could not succeed, and that 
for their own reputation’s sake the affair must be 
hushed up and the reappearance of the actress 
upon the boards of the Theatre Francais effected 
by an arrangement @ l’ amiable. 

With what success the overtures were made 
appears from the following notice, taken from 
the Constitutionnel of the 9th instant. 

“*Mdlle. Rachel hopes, it is said, that her health 
will permit her reappearance at the French Thea- 
tre on Saturday next. She will appear as Ca- 
mille in the Horace of Corneille.” 

On Saturday morning the gay colored plac- 
ards of the Theatre Francais, posted up at the 
theatre itself, upon the boulevards, and all over 
the city announced certainly the fact. Imme- 
diately the ticket office was besieged by appli-| 
cants for the places which the rules of the thea- 
tre permit to be sold beforehand ; and at midday 
commenced the queue* for the purchase of pit- 
tickets and such others as can only be had at the 
doors at half past seven in the evening. 

Many a one stood that day for seven mortal 
hours near the door of the French Theatre, in 
order to make sure of a seat to witness the re- 
appearance of the illustrious tragédienne. Iwas 
myself not among the last: and took my place 


“ La queue (the tail) is the term applied to the long line, in 
rows of two by two, which is formed, under the supervision 
of police officers, at the doors of the theatres by persons of 
both sexes awaiting the opening of the doors. When a 
favorite actor is to appear or a favorite piece to be played, 
these tails, in winding folds, extend to a hundred or more 
yards in length. Order is strictly maintained, and the rule, 
first come first served, rigidly observed. If a late comer 
presumes to take too advanced a position in the line, all 
behind him instantly and loudly protest, shouting “‘d la 
queue! a la queue!” A policeman comes up, the offender is 
pointed out and promptly ejected. He goes off, or takes 





his position at the end of the tail. 


in the queue a full hour and a half before the 
opening of the door. 

It’s very trying to one’s patience and one’s 
legs, the being compelled to stand in the same 
spot for so long atime. I had occasion repeat- 
edly to try the old fashioned expedients of throw- 
ing the weight of the body first on one foot and 
then on the other, and then on both equally. 
Most of those in advance of me whiled away the 
time by the reading of newspapers or books, 
which they had taken the precaution to bring 
with them. Such as came in parties were en- 
gaged in conversation. I had placed a copy of 
Corneille in my pocket: and amused myself with 
reading the tragedy which I was not destined to 
see played that evening. 

‘One parterre!” said I thrusting my hand with 
a two-frane piece between the fingers into the 
small hole through which tickets were bought 
and passed. 

* All sold, Monsieur!” was the reply. My 
hand was withdrawn and instead of passing in 
I passed out, and not in the most amiable mood. 

It was not without a certain feeling of plea- 
sure—why deny it? 


“ Homo sum,” &c. 


that I marked the long line—three or four hun- 
dred—of those who, behind me, were slowly 
making their way to the door and ticket-office. 
And I chuckled at the idea of how many of 
them were fated to the same disappointment with 
myself: for single gentlemen usually prefer a 
seat in the pit. Ladies are not admitted there. 

Camille is one of Rachel’s favorite characters. 
It is that in which she made her debut in the Thea- 
tre Francais on the 12th June, 1838. 

On that evening no eager crowd thronged the 
doors in honor of the youthful débutante. It was 
known that a young Israelite, Rachel, was to 
make her first appearance: but her genius had 
not yet revealed itself to the world. Rachel 
was not yet a magnet of powerful attraction: 
and many were the unoccupied seats, and sad to 
see the vacant boxes that night in the French 
theatre. Not many of the lovers of French 
tragedy can boast that they were present at the 
first appearance of the now illustrious actress. 
Some were certainly there—old habitués of the 
theatre—who made it a matter of conscience to 
be present at every representation,—who knew 
not where else to spend the evening—and were 
in place every night just as surely as the lamps 
themselves or any other fixture of the establish- 
ment. These groaned in advance over the mur- 
der which they supposed was about to be done 
upon their favorite author. The critics too, me- 
chanically as it were, and by the force of habit, 
were present. They had written already for the 
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morrow’s journals their unfavorable articles, be- 
wailing for the fiftieth time the want of worthy 
interpreters for the noble pages of Corneille 
and Racine, and striving to evince in some 
new form their oft repeated belief in the decline 
of the French Theatre. - 

But they did not publish their articles. 

The curtain rises. ; 

After a short scene between Sabine and Julie, 
Camille enters. 

It is Rachel. The pupil of the heavy, cold, 
artificial Saint-Aulaire, has commenced her ca- 
reer as the greatest tragic actor of her day. 

Her noble, calm, and truly tragic air, her pale 
and strongly marked oval face, earnest, thought- 
ful and steeped in grief till it was even painful to 
behold, arrested at once every gaze and held the 
audience in breathless suspense. 

The confidence and joy inspired by the deceit- 
ful words of the oracle had vanished. Camille 
had passed a restless night, disturbed by frightful 
dreams. Rome and Alba were at war. After 
long continued hostilities, with various success, 
the day had arrived which was to decide the issue 
of the war. Rome or Alba was now to be finally 
subjugated. The armies were in presence both 
eager for the fight. Her brothers, the Horatii 
were in the Roman army—her lover one of the 
Curiatii in the Alban. Much that she loved as 
woman, all that she loved as Roman was in one 
camp—what she loved most as woman was in 
the other camp. 'To whichever side victory in- 


gedy burst from the sepulchre in which she lay, 
and displayed herself triumphant to a generation 
which had outraged her.” 

It has indeed never been my lot to see a tragic 
actor whom I think the equal of Rachel. Her 
voice has a power, her tones a thrilling quality, 
that I have heard no where else. Her declama- 
tion is tasteful, elegant, just, unforced, void of all 
extravagance, but expressive as occasion requires 
of deepest, fiercest, tenderest passion. Her ges- 
tures, few and simple, are more eloquent even 
than her words, apparently the spontaneous 
prompting of nature, of which the actress her- 
self is unconscious. She has a perfect concep- 
tion of her parts and a rare power of identifica- 
tion. Her bearing and manner are replete with 
grace, decorum and tragic dignity—no exagger- 
ation and foaming rant—no starts except when 
the occasion so calls for them, that every spec- 
tator in pit, box and gallery, is fully prepared to 
start with her. 

Rachel is a native of Switzerland, Canton of 
Argon. She is born of very obscure Jewish pa- 
rents. Her family name is Feliz. Wer early 
life, till the age of eleven years, was that of a 
vagabond mendicant singing-girl. There are 
thousands who remember to have seen her in 
Lyons, (France,) clothed in rags, strolling over 
the city, guitarin hand, singing in the Cafés and 
public squares, and gathering from the street the 
sous which contemptuous charity threw upon the 
pavement. This of course no sensible person 


clined, for her, unspeakable grief was the certain| would remember to her discredit, or impute to 


portion. 


Sabine retires, leaving Camille alone with| graphical fact. 


Julie. 


She commences: 


“ Qu’ elle a tort de vouloir que je vous entretienne ! 
Croit elle ma douleur moins vive que la sienne, 

Et que, plus insensible a de si grands malheurs, 

A mes tristes discours je méle moins de pleurs ?” 


her as a disgrace. I mention it simply as a bio- 
She early evinced an inclination 
for the stage; and was placed for several years 
under the tuition of M. Saint-Aulaire. She 
played in one of the minor and very obscure the- 
atres of the capital with such promise, that sev- 
eral theatrical gentlemen, taking an interest in 
her, procured for their protegée in October, 1836, 
admission into the Conservatoire. where she prof- 


From that moment her success was certain, |ited by the lectures of the famous Samson, who 
her triumph complete. She proceeded amid ajsoon distinguished her from the crowd of médio- 
stillness that was almost unearthly to the close |cre capacities by which she was surrounded. 


of the scene. 


Till then—the best proof of her 


On leaving the Conservatoire, in 1837, Ra- 


power—the charmed audience forgot to applaud. |chel connected herself with the theatre of the 
Butthen! oh then! there was not a form of ex- Gymnase of Paris. She soon, however, left that 
travagance in which it was possible for French theatre and took an engagement in the Theatre 
enthusiasm to express itself, that was not found| Francais, making her debut, as mentioned above, 


inadequate to the occasion ! 


Talma, Mars, Georges, never provoked the |fame and her fortune. 


on the 12th June, 1838. There she has won her 


With it she is identified ; 


like. She took from that night position as an/and will doubtless remain connected, in spite of 
actress, which, if she still occupies, it is be-|little differences like that with which we com- 
cause she has found it impossible to get higher.|menced this notice, throughout the whole of her 
It was Camille herself—the antique Camille—| professional career. 


the very personification of the creation of Cor- 


neille. 


The family, Felix, would seem to have devo- 
ted itself entirely to the stage since the brilliant 





“Then,” exclaims a French eulogist, “ Tra-' success which has crowned the efforts of one of 
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its members. She has a younger brother, Ra- 
phael, a member of the company of the French 
Theatre. He performed with her on Saturday 
the part of Curiace, lover of Camille. An elder 
sister, Sarah, and two younger sisters, Rebecca 
and Dinah, the last only twelve years of age, are 
also upon the boards of Paris. There are sev- 
eral more still younger coming on—destined all 
it is said to the stage. Only one of the family 
has as yet evinced more than mediocre talent, 
and will probably never merit higher praise than 
that of being respectable in their profession. 

The Bonaparte family produced but one Na- 
poleon. The Felix family will produce but one 
Rachel. 

France, the world, produced but one Napoleon 
atatime. Fifty years hence the same will prob- 
ably be said of Rachel. 

Her return to the stage, after this short es- 
trangement, was hailed on Saturday with trans- 
ports of welcome hardly less enthusiastic than 
those which signalized her first appearance ; and 
her representation of the various passions which 
by turns agitate Camille—love, patriotism, grief, 
despair, fury—were worthy of Rachel. The 
President of the Republic was present. He oc- 
cupied the former royal box. His entry was 
hailed from pit, box and gallery with highly grat- 
ifying tokens of respect. 

He was present, too, occupying the royal box 
at the recent opening of the Italian Opera. Va- 
rious reports had, for the last six weeks, been agi- 
tating the music-loving public of Paris, with res- 
pect to the opening of the Italian Opera this sea- 
son. It was asserted, till a very few days be- 
fore the opening, that the difficulties in the way 
had been found insuperable, and that Lablache 
and Alboni were about to take their flight from 
Paris to London. This was fortunately not all 
true. Ronconi, the celebrated baryton, has as- 
sumed the difficult task of manager; and aided 
by Lablache and Alboni, he hopes to maintain 
the ancient reputation of the opera. The house 
was crowded to excess with all that Paris con- 
tains of the beautiful, brilliant andillustrious. La 
Cenerentola was the opera chosen for the occa- 
sion. It was repeated again on Thursday night. 

Lablache is astounding in the réle of Don Mag- 
nifico. The great artiste unites as singer and 
actor qualities the most opposite and apparently 
incompatible. His voice, one of the most pow- 
erful and terrible that ever thundered in a thea- 
tre, can suddenly change its tone and with equal 
facility emit the plaintive wailings or give utter- 
ance to the tender hopes of melting love. Now, 
it pours forth with overwhelming volume, roaring, 
rushing, crushing, like Niagara’s “hell of wa- 





ters: and anon, it charms the sense, like the 
bubbling brook that solicits its sparkling way 
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through the green and sunlit valley. Comic 
some of his roles, as Arnal himself, let the occasion 
be presented, and Lablache promptly becomes 
dignified, impassioned, tragic, sublime. See 
him in one of his comic moods, and Cervantes for 
his Sancho, Shakspeare for his Falstaff, would 
have envied that jovial face and figure : but see 
him in Assur, or hear the father of Desdemona 
vent his fearful malediction, and that comic face 
is clothed with terror. You tremble, shudder, 
shrink before his wrath. 

Mdlle. Alboni is building worthily and rapidly 
the reputation of which she laid so broadly the 
foundation last year. Her stature and person 
do not accord exactly with our idea of little Cin- 
derella ; but the exquisite delicacy of her sing- 
ing, particularly in the final notes, makes us soon 
forget that. Her voice is as clear, fresh and sil- 
very as ever; now replete with every feminine 
quality, and now of almost masculine tone and 
strength. Her utterance is of the same marvellous 
facility. She sings like a bird; pouring forth 
the most various harmony without the slightest 
effort. She has but to open her mouth, and it 
gushes forth not as if it were sent out, but as if it 
would come, as if it could’nt help coming. She is 
cold. She does lack animation, feeling, passion, 
both in face and manner. It was her fault last 
year. I remark no change in this. There she 
stands uttering music; delighting, thrilling, as- 
tonishing, racking all within the sound of her 
voice—herself unmoved! [I could not help com- 
paring her to some wondrously constructed mu- 
sical statue. She opens her mouth, (the spring 
is touched,) and music follows—mechanically. 

But her singing is so chaste, so elegant, so 
classic! Why don’tshe feel! Why will she not 
partake, or seem to partake, the emotion she ex- 
cites in her audience! 

Quote Horace to her, 


‘si vis me flere dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi ; tune tua me infortunia laedent,” 


she mocks at your Latin and defies you to 
“sleep or to laugh.” 

La Cenerentola of Rossini is perhaps her fa- 
vorite opera. She has won in it some of her 
most glorious triumphs, and not the least on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights of last week. 
Her marvellous execution of the difficult rondo in 
the second act produced thunders of applause. 
At the conclusion of the opera the theatre rang 
with bravos and the stage was covered with bo- 
quets showered upon her from the boxes. 

She gratified very much her French audience, 
by volunteering between the acts a couplet com- 
mencing with 

“ Salut, oh noble France !” 


from the 2nd Act of “La Fille du Regiment,” 
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which she sang with a remarkably correct ac- 
cent. The audience were pleased withthe com- 
pliment, but Alboni lacks the fire, energy and 
soul necessary to give full effect to that thrill- 
ing air. 

Apropos de la Cenerentola! It is—a little 
disguised to be sure by the fashionable dress in 
which she presents herself—the earliest acquaint- 
ance of your own childhood, the earliest acquaint- 
ance of your grandmother’s childhood, and per- 
haps of your great grandmother’s—it is Cinde- 
rella, or the Glass Slipper. 

This you probably knew before. But do you 
know the origin of Cinderella, or the Glass Slip- 
per? and how very, very old is the story, which 
is known by heart, and whose repetition has so 
often excited the imagination and sympathies of 
every child in the land ? 

T’'ll tell you. 

Once upon a time—but I am writing history 
and must specify the date—two thousand four 
hundred and forty years ago, there lived a young 
Grecian woman, a fellow slave with Asop, (him 
of the fables.) at the courtof the king of Samos. 
Her name was Rhodope. 

I have said Rhodope was young. She was 
also gay, wild, adventurous, pleasure-loving and 
exceedingly beautiful. But what she was most 
proud of was her tiny foot. It was the marvel 
of Samos. 

It is not surprising that Rhodope should soon 
cease to be the fellow slave of A. sop at the Sa- 
mian Court, or that after a few years and a se- 
ries of adventures the lovely and spirited girl 
should find herself in the capital of the distant, 
wealthy and luxurious kingdom of Egypt. She 
was very probably just such another as the Lola 
Montes, or Countess of Landsfeld of the present 
day, she who a year or two ago was playing so 
distinguished a part at the court of the king of 
Bavaria. At any rate, their histories are not al- 
together dissimilar. The chronicle avers that 
Rhodope was one day bathing in the Nile, when 
an eagle stooped in his flight and bore off in his 
talons one of her sandals which were lying on 
the bank. He dropped it, says the story, (one 
would be almost tempted to believe that her old 
friend AZsop were the writer of the story,) at the 
feet of the king Psammetichus, who was enjoy- 
ing the evening breeze upon the terraces of his 
palace in Memphis. 

The astonished king picked up the slipper, 
gazed, admired, loved. It was impossible that so 
small a slipper could fit more than one foot. He 
ordered instant search to be made for the owner, 
and caused it to be proclaimed that she whose foot 
that sandal would fit should become his wife and 
the crowned queen of Egypt. The mysterious slip- 
per was deposited in an ante-room of the palace, 
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where all the young women of Egypt were free 
to examine, envy and try it. For weeks it was 
the amusement of the courtiers to watch the nu- 
merous young women who daily left the palace 
veiled and limping. At last Rhodope was dis- 
covered. The friendly historian does not assert 
that she facilitated the discovery. She easily 
put on the tiny slipper and proved that she was 
the owner of it by producing its fellow. 

The king kept his word, and Rhodope became 
his wife and the crowned queen of Egypt. 

If any of your readers should be incredulous, 
or should desire to learn more minutely the his- 
tory of Rhodope, I refer them to the works of 
Elian, and to Strabo. It is recorded in the 17th 
book of his Geography. 

But how happens it—methinks you ask—that 
in the lapse of ages, Rhodope’s slipper has been 
converted into glass? That Rhodope is the 
prototype of Cinderella may perhaps be admit- 
ted; but only the wondering credulity of child- 
hood can believe that either Rhodope or Cinde- 
rella ever wore a real glass slipper. 

At the risk of destroying half the charm which, 
in the mind of children, invests the veritable but 
mysterious glass slipper, I will venture the fol- 
lowing explanation. 

Suppose, which is not at all improbable, that 
the story of Cinderella, or the Glass Slipper, was 
introduced into the nurseries of England, through 
France. ‘The French for glass slipper, is “ pan- 
toufle de verre.” 

So far as pronunciation and the ear are con- 
cerned, “ pantoufle de verre” and “ pantoufle de 
vair’”’ are the same. 

Suppose that the latter is the correct mode of 
writing it, but that in process of time, partly from 
ignorance and partly to render the story more 
captivating to children, verre came to be gener- 
ally substituted for vair in the popular mind and 
language. At this point of corruption, La pan- 
toufle de verre crossed the channel and was trans- 
lated of course by the word glass slipper. 

The term vair in heraldry signifies one of the 
furs employed in blazonry. It represents the 
skin of a small squirrel. 

Now the skin of a squirrel, properly prepared, 
is no very unfit thing to make a slipper of, and 
until some better proof than nursery traditions 
shall be adduced to the contrary, I must persist 
in believing that the proper name of the story, is 
Rhodope, or the Squirrel-Skin Slipper. 

After all, if I ever have a son, I dare say, as 
soon as he shall be old enough to understand me, 
I shall be often caught with my boy upon my knee, 
teaching him the marvellous old story of Cinde- 
rella, or the Glass Slipper. 

The Hospitals and Theatres of Paris, in- 
stitutions which at the first blush you would 
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hardly suppose to meet upon the same ground | not have anticipated. During the last year there 


and to possess clashing interests, have been since 
the revolution and are still at daggers’ points. 

It happens in this wise : 

During the late reign, the various theatres were 
bound to pay over weekly, if not nightly, from 
9 to 1] per cent. of their gross receipts for the 
benefit of the hospitals. The tax was cheerfully 
submitted to, for their receipts were then ample. 
The good people of Paris in those days had no 
processions, émeutes, clubs and banquets to amuse 
them of evenings, and were compelled to 
seek emotion and banish ennui in the moving 
scenes of the theatre. The French have no idea 
of domestic enjoyment as we and the English 
understand it. An evening at home is univer- 
sally voted a horrible bore. 

But the revolution of February came; and 
the farces, comedies and tragedies which were 
now daily and nightly enacted in the streets, 
public clubs, &c., established a ruinous rivalry 
with the regular theatres,—to the effect that 
their benches were completely deserted. In the 
course of the three months following February, 
nearly all the theatres were compelled to close 
their doors; the receipts frequently not paying 
one fourth of the expenses. 

They promptly took advantage of the anar- 
chy succeeding the proclamation of the Repub- 
lic and refused payment of the onerous and now 
intolerable tribute levied by the hospitals. The 
managers and hospital committees were at open 
war. Violent seizures were repeatedly made. 
The result was a compromise by which one party 
agreed to pay and the other to receive 1 per cent. 
till lst November last. From November to Jan- 
uary 3 per cent. was received. Under the rule 
of Cavaignac, the usual street amusements and 
club scenes were severely restricted and the the- 
atres began to be repeopled. Order and law 
seemed still more likely to have sway under 
Louis Napoleon. The hospital committees con- 
sequently rose in their demands and had the bold- 
ness to demand from the Ist of this month 5 of 
the 10 per cent. to which they were legally enti- 
tled: and expressed their determination to in- 
voke if necessary the arm of the law to obtain 
payment of the same. The managers have been 
compelled to succumb. They now nightly pay 
over to the hospital-receivers the 5 per cent., but 
they protest and appeal to the public against their 
oppressors, declaring that their receipts cannot 
yet bear so heavy a charge. 

Yet one would hardly believe that with the 
state of theatrical affairs indicated above, coe 
existed the following facts, which the Theatrical 
Review of 1848 proves to be true. It shows an 
activity among dramatic authors amid the stir- 
ring scenes of political revolution which I could 








were produced upon the Parisian boards 178 new 
Vau-devilles, 35 new Drames, 26 Comedies, 13 
Operas, 2 Tragedies, 11 Pantomimes, 1 Mystere, 
and 1 Etude—in all 267 new pieces. In the pro- 
duetion of these concurred 180 authors and 15 com- 
posers. Among the authors M. Clairville figures 
as the most fruitful. He attaches his name to 
20 Vaudevilles. But one novelty was produced 
by the Italian Opera. It was Andremo a Parigi, 
by Rossini. The French Opera gave 1 ballet- 
pantomime by Ad. Adam; 1 opera and | ballet 
by Benoit; Eden, a mystery, by Felicien David ; 
and 1 opera by Clapisson. Scribe, Lafont and 
others wrote 15 new pieces for the Theatre de 
la Republique (French Theatre.) The Odeon, 
the Vaudeville, the Variétés, the Gymnase, the 
Theatre Montansier, (ci-devant Palais Royal,) 
and the Beaumarchais produced from 22 to 26 
new pieces each. 





LETTERS FROM NEW-YORK. 


New-York, Feb., 1849. 


I design to send you each month from this me- 
tropolis of commerce, literature and the arts, a 
letter, not precisely de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, but still ‘‘ various that the mind of desultory 
man, studious of change and pleased with nov- 
elty, may be indulged.” I hope thatI shall suc- 
ceed atleast in gratifying the curiosity and pleasing 
the tastes of your readers, though I may not, as 
certain of your correspondents do, inform their un- 
derstandings and captivate theirimaginations. I 
am an ancient correspondent of the Messenger 
and have ever taken a sincere interest in its suc- 
cess. I rejoice that it is now conducted under 
auspices so favorable to its permanent welfare, 
and I say “ macte virtute,”’ with a cordial good- 
will and a desire to assist you according to my 
ability. You see that I am but poor ata preface, 
and you may find me somewhat awkward at the 
beginning of my epistles, but I shall improve, 
sir—I shall improve as I fall into a more familiar 
acquaintance with those who feel both a pride 
and a pleasure in sustaining worthily a periodi- 
cal which is admired in the North and cherished 
by the South. 

Before this letter shall reach you, you will have 
received and noticed the first two volumes of Ma- 
caulay’s History of England, published by the 
Harpers in a neat, and I might add, handsome 
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manner, were it not that each page is sadly disfig- 
ured by being set in a frame of “ column rules,” 
as printers call those formal lines that frame each 
printed area. No standard book should affect 
the fashion of illustrated volumes. This attempt 
at ornament is very much out of taste. But it 
is better that the externals of a book should be 
so marred than that the matter should be de- 
formed by such phonographic orthography, as 
these publishers, Noah Webster duce, have seen 
fitto adopt. It is difficult to imagine by what 
right an author is forced to spell according to the 
whims of printers, proof-readers or booksellers. 
It is just as impertinent to alter Mr. Macaulay’s 
orthography, as it would have been to change 
his language or invert his style. If Mr. Macau- 
lay prefers to spell traveller with two ‘I's, and to 
put the letter ‘e’ in theatre after the ‘r’ instead of 
before it, is it not a piece of presumption to com- 
pel him to give sanction to such spelling as trav- 
eler and theater? Perhaps this correct and clas- 
sic author abominates all innovations on the pu- 
rity of his mother-tongue, how then must he be 
shocked at seeing the absurd perversions which 
he is made to father by his American sponsors! 

In my judgment it is high time these unwar- 
rantable liberties were frowned down by the crit- 
ics. ‘They are most offensive to the eye of taste. 
They are mutilations of “ Chatham’s language.” 
They put one in mind of those cuts and scratches, 
rude carvings of names and initials, which are 
seen on the benches and statues and fountain- 
urns in our public squares. They ought to be 
repressed and punished by a literary and artistic 
police. ; 

Phonography or the art of writing by sounds, or 
according to aural impressions, is a great and val- 
uable discovery in reporting—in every way su- 
perior to stenography: no one can deny that, 
who has seen the wonderful velocity and strict 
accuracy with which the most rapid speaker’s 
words may be transferred to paper. It may be 
called the daguerreotype of sound. But to un- 
dertake by a new alphabet and constant elisions 
of letters to substitute it for our beautiful and 
symmetrical language, as it is now written and 
printed, is even a greater absurdity than it would 
be to throw away all drawing and sketching in 
oil or water colors and engraving, and make ex- 
clusive use of those instruments which by the 
aid of the sun fix faces and landscapes on a sur- 


ing from just elements founded on reason, erected 
with taste : strip it, cut it down, mutilate it, and 
it becomes a shapeless, ugly mass of incongrui- 
ties. Moreover it will be at the mercy of every 
fresh innovator ; the very materials will soon be 
cast aside, and in the lapse of time it will be re- 
solved back into barbarism, and exist only as a 
language of signs, a mere system of hieroglyph- 
ics. The advocates of progress in this matter 
seem to desire to progress backward and to re- 
duce our present letters to the diagrams and fig- 
ures of the Egyptians. 

But to return to Harper’s edition of Macaulay. 
The typography and paper are highly creditable ; 
the eye reposes luxuriously upon them, and mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen are not reminded of specta- 
cles. Of the book itself I could not speak be- 
fittingly without going into an extended review. 
It is very fine and spirited in its style, original 
and impressive in its opinions. It abounds with 
frequent passages that teem with eloquence. It 
is more chaste and subdued than its author’s mis- 
cellaneous papers, but is still vivacious and en- 
tertaining. The narrative has the interest of a 
most skilfully managed romance. That mind 
must be duller than the fat weed which grows 
on Lethe’s bank, which could not follow this 
river-like flow of thoughts and words through all 
their grand or graceful windings. 

To the young the study of history is often an 
irksome task. Recounters of facts think not 
enough of induing with the charms of a culti- 
vated style the results of their researches. Hume, 
with all his clearness, is often dry—to say nothing 
of his one-sidedness and skepticism. Gibbon is too 
lofty and ornate; the movements of his style have 
too much grandeur and precision to be attractive. 
He is another infidel too, whose views it is im- 
possible to contemplate without a sentiment of 
distrust. Macaulay has all the lucidity of the 
one and enough of the ornaments of the other. 
He has too a keen and polished wit, a quick and 
apprehensive insight, a felicitous fancy, a deep 
faith in whatsoever is pure and lovely and of 
good report. By the young, therefore, he will 
be loved as well as admired; he will win their 
confidence no less than their homage ; they will, 
moreover, be attracted by his example and reve- 
lations to the study of ancient and contempora- 
neous histories. For the latter reason, even if 
his intrinsic merits were less eminent than they 





face of polished metal. Or to make use of a 
better illustration, we might as well build square 
pine boxes, or plain brick walls, instead of using 
frieze and architrave, column and arch, on the 
outside of our dwellings. In fact, the orthogra- 
phy of a language may be esteemed its orna- 
mental architecture. As our English is now 
spelled, it is harmonious, elegant, classical, spring- 





are, I would cordially commend this book to 
‘those whose charge it is to train and elevate the 
minds of youth. 

Mr. Richard Hildreth, a gentleman of learning 
and abilities—a counsellor at law and once editor 
of a leading daily journal in Boston, has been for 
five years past engaged in writing out from a 
great variety of materials, derived from nu m e 
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ous sources, a history of the United States. He 
has completed his work from the first age of the 
country to the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. This part will be comprised in three vol- 
umes, which are now in the hands of publishers. 
The second part, which will occupy three vol- 
umes more, will begin with the government under 
the Federal Constitution and conclude with Gen- 
eral Taylor’s administration. Ihave not a doubt 
that the task will be faithfully and skilfully exe- 
cuted. Mr. Hildreth’s mind is void of all sec- 
tional prejudices. He will treat all the institu- 
tions of the country with fairness and honesty. 
As he is a scholar, reliance may be felt in the 
style and manner in which he will accomplish 
his important and difficult undertaking. 

Is it not a singular faet, that, in consideration 
of the mighty advancement of our country in the 
science of government, in mechanics, in the arts, 
in literature, that there is really no good, thorough, 
comprehensive history written as such a history 
ought to be written? Bancroft is in parts excel- 
lent; but he wants proportion. He is very full 
on certain points and slurs over others, which 
are equally important. Besides he gives undue 
prominence to topics, which do not seem to have 
a legitimate connection with events here. We 
sometimes suspect him of a desire rather to dis- 
play the minuteness, extent and variety of his 
own attainments than to perform accurately his 
incumbent duties as a historian. Should Mr. 
Hildreth supply any considerable portion of that 
want which Mr. Bancroft leaves as he found it, 
he will deserve well of the Republic. 

Mr. Putnam’s new editions of the works of 
Washington Irving have met with satisfactory 
success. These works are now scarcely obtain- 
able in any other accessible shape, certainly in 
none so desirable. Mr. Putnam publishes them 
in two editions—one with Mr. Darley’s illustra- 
tions, another without. I prefer the latter. I 
have a high respect for Mr. Darley’s genius in 
some things: but I do not think he enters into or 
rightly judges the genius of Mr. Irving. There 
is a lack of delicacy in the illustrations; they 
are broad and too real and sometimes show a 
singular disproportion between the figures and 
the space they fill in the picture. 

It strikes me—I may be mistaken—but it seems 
to me that the public are getting tired of these 
pictorial publications. The thing has been over- 
done and badly done on this side of the water. 


Our attempts of the kind are imitations, and of 


that kind which gods, men or columns find it dif- 
ficult to tolerate. Those artists among us who 
try to make original drawings, are so few that, 
even if they possessed more aptness than they 
do, they would fail from hurry and accumulation 


use of which one hand can be trained to do the 
labor of a hundred hands. In England, where 
etchers and sketchers are as many as the works 
they embellish, beautiful or facetious books are 
produced that can truly pretend to artistic praise. 
Look, for example, at the doings of the Etching 
Club,—worthy of Italian art in its best days. 
Look, as examples of humor, to the caricatures 
of H. B. or the limnings of Cattermole. In the 
department of wit and caricature, we are lamen- 
tably deficient. Each of our efforts in that di- 
rection has been a failure. Was there ever any 
thing more paltry than the wood-cut designs in 
those abortive imitations of Punch, called ‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle” and “John Donkey”? Could aught 
more despicable be imagined than the political 
lithographed caricatures with which a person by 
the name of Robinson disgusts the not too fastid- 
ious citizens of Gotham? We abound in topics, 
but we lack artists. The Yankee peculiarities 
both of character and manners have yet to be 
described both by pen and pencil. 

“The Literary World,” edited by Evert A. 
Duyckinck, one of our ripest scholars, best critics 
and happiest writers,—a man of fine taste, a real 
lover of, and an able commentator on old English 
letters, has paid you recently a very high com- 
pliment. From such a source it is, let me assure 
you, worth having. Pray do not let your mod- 
esty prevent you from publishing it, but rather 
show your neighbors what our most distinguished 
Northern editors think of your efforts in the com- 
mon cause of American literature. 


(From the Literary World of January 27.) 


“The Southern Literary Messenger which, 
under the care of Mr. White, gained so high and 
wide a reputation, has been growing in attrac- 
tiveness and value during the past year. Several 
of its former popular contributors have resumed 
their labors in its pages. ‘The volume just closed 
contains numerous masterly essays. ‘The editor, 
John R. Thompson, Esq., is a man of education 
and promptitude, and is engaged heartily in ren- 
dering the Messenger a reliable exponent of the 
literature of the day, and an honor to the South. 
The new volume appears in an entirely new and 
beautiful typographical dress, and contains some 
articles of unusual interest carefully elaborated 
and characterized by the best skill of some of 
our ablest writers. It is due to the gentleman 
who is devoting his time and abilities so energet- 
ically to this work, to tender him our cordial con- 
gratulations upon the eminent success which has 
thus far attended his efforts, and our earnest 
wishes for the permanent recognition of the Mes- 
senger as one of the leading periodicals of the 
Union. The South needs an organ of the kind. 
Riehmond is a central locality; and while we 
Vcannot doubt that the Southern public will take 
pride and satisfaction in promoting the interests 
of the Messenger, we hope that our Eastern meu 





of work. There is no discovery as yet, by the 


of letters, and especially the press, will encourage 
by their literary aid and deserved praise, a Jour- 
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nal so honorable and necessary to the advance- 
ment of the region where it chiefly circulates, 
and the welfare of American literature.” 


You will agree with me that I could hardly 
close the first of my letters more agreeably than 
by presenting a delightful jeu d’esprit, embodied 
in certain lines by a lady, of whose genius and 
accomplishments we feel very proud, on a South- 
ern lady, highly celebrated at our places of fash- 
ionable resort for her wit and humor. 

Do not think the verses a fair exponent of what 
their fair author can accomplish. She is capable 
of the loftiest ascents as well as of such grace- 
ful little flights as the following : 


TO MRS. O. W. L.* 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


Surely thou art no bird of night— 
Thy face thy name denies ; 

Save, that as stars make evening bright, 
So do thy starlit eyes. 


Oh, no! Thou’rt not a moping OwL 
Of solitary mood— 

Upon life’s sunny joys to scowl, 
And o’er its evils brood! 


Save that the Owl—Minerva’s bird— 
Hath wisdom in his thought, 

And he that hears thee speak, hath heard 
What wisdom’s goddess taught. 


But none that listen to thy songs, 
Enraptured, will allow 

That screech-owl’s name or voice helongs 
To songstress such as thou! 


No! If a bird of night at all, 
We must for thee disclaim 
What thine initials say, and call 

The NIGHTINGALE thy name. 


* Mrs. Octavia Walton Le Vert. 
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A FABLE FOR THE CRITICS. NEW-YORK: GEORGE P. 
PUTNAM. 


What have we Americans accomplished in the way of 
Satire? “The Vision of Rubeta,” by Laughton Osborn, is 
probably our best composition of the kind: but, in saying 
this, we intend no excessive commendation. Trumbull’s 
clumsy and imitative work is scarcely worth mention—and 
then we have Halleck’s “ Croakers,” local and ephemeral— 
but what is there besides? Park Benjamin has written a 
clever address, with the title “ Infatuation,” and Holmes 
has an occasional scrap, piquant enough in its way—but we 
can think of nothing more that can be fairly called ‘‘ satire.” 
Some matters we have produced, to be sure, which were 
excellent in the way of burlesque—(the Poems of William 
Ellery Channing, for example)—without meaning a syllable 
that was not utterly solemn and serious. Odes, ballads, 





songs, sonnets, epics and epigraris, possessed of this unin- 
tentional excellence, we should have no difficulty in desig- 
nating by the dozen; but in the particular of direct and 
obvious satire, it cannot be denied that we are unaccount- 
ably deficient. 

It has been suggested that this deficiency arises from the 
want of a suitable field for satirical display. In England, 
it is said, satire abounds, because the people there find a 
proper target in the aristocracy, whom they (the people) re- 
gard as a distinct race with whom they have little in com- 
mon; relishing even the most virulent abuse of the upper 
classes with a gusto undiminished by any feeling that they 
(the people) have any concern in it. In Russia, or Austria, 
on the other hand, it is urged, satire is unknown ; because 
there is danger in touching the aristocracy, and self-satire 
would be odious to the mass. In America, also, the people 
who write are, it is maintained, the people who read :—thus 
in satirizing the people we satirize only ourselves and are 
never in condition to sympathize with the satire. 

All this is more verisimilar than true. It is forgotten 
that no individual considers himself as one of the mass. 
Each person, in his own estimate, is the pivot on which 
all the rest of the world spins round. We may abuse the 
people by wholesale, and yet with a clear conscience so far as 
regards any compunction for offending any one from among 
the multitude of which that “ people” is composed. Every 
one of the crowd will ery “ Encore /—give it to them, the 
vagabonds !—it serves them right.” It seems tous that, in 
America, we have refused to encourage satire—not because 
what we have had touches us too nearly—but because it 
has been too pointless to touch us at all. Its namby-pam- 
byism has arisen, in part, from the general want, among 
our men of letters, of that minute polish—of that skill in 
details—which,in combination with natural sarcastic power, 
satire, more than any other form of literature, so imperatively 
demands. In part, also, we may attribute our failure to the 
colonial sin of imitation. We content ourselves—at this 
point not less supinely than at all others—with doing what 
not only has been done before, but what, however well 
done, has yet been done ad nauseam. We should not be 
able to endure infinite repetitions of even absolute excel- 
lence ; but what is “‘ McFingal” more than a faint echo from 
“* Hudibras” ’—and what is “‘ The Vision of Rubeta” more 
than a vast gilded swill-trough overflowing with Dunciad 
and water? Although we are not all Archilochuses, how- 
ever—although we have few pretensions to the nxenvres 
tapBor— although, in short, we are no satirists ourselves— 
there can be no question that we answer sufficiently well 
as subjects for satire. 

“The Vision” is bold enough—if we leave out of sight 
its anonymous issue—and bitter enough, and witty 
enough, if we forget its pitiable punning on names— 
and long enough (Heaven knows) and well construct- 
and decently versified; but it fails in the principal 
element of all satire—sarcasm—because the intention to be 
sarcastic (as in the “ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” and in all the more classical satires) is permitted to 
render itself manifest. The malevolence appears. The 
author is never very severe, because he is at no time par- 
ticularly cool. We laugh not so much at his victims as at 
himself for letting them put him in such a passion. And 
where a deeper sentiment than mirth is excited—where it 
is pity or contempt that we are made to feel—the feeling is 
too often reflected, in its object, from the satirized to the 
satirist—with whom we sympathize in the discomfort of 
his animosity. Mr. Osborn has not many superiors in 
downright invective ; but this is the awkward left arm of 
the satiric Muse. That satire alone is worth talking about 
which at least appears to be the genial, good humured out- 
pouring of irrepressible merriment. 


“ The Fable for the Critics,” just issued, has not the name 
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of its author on the title-page; and but for some slight 
fore-knowledge of the literary opinions, likes, dislikes, 
whims, prejudices and crotchets of Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
we should have had much difficulty in attributing so very 
loose a brochure to him. The “ Fable” is essentially 
*‘joose”—ill conceived and feebly executed, as well in de- 
tail as in general. Some good hits and some sparkling wit- 
ticisms do not serve to compensate us for its rambling plot 
(if plot it can be called) and for the want of artistic finish 
so particularly noticeable throughout the work—especially 
in its versification. In Mr. Lowell’s prose efforts we have 
before observed a certain disjointedness, but never, until 
now, in his verse—and we confess some surprise at his 
potting forth so unpolished a performance. The author of 
‘‘ The Legend of Brittany’ (which is decidedly the noblest 
poem, of the same length, written by an American) could 
not do a better thing than to take the advice of those who 
mean him well, in spite of his fanaticism, and leave prose, 
with satiric verse, to those who are better able to manage 
them ; while he contents himself with that class of poetry 
for which, and for which alone, he seems to have an espe- 
cial vocation—the poetry of sentiment. This, to be sure, 
is not the very loftiest order of verse; for it is far inferior 
to either that of the imagination or that of the passions— 
but it is the loftiest region in which Mr. Lowell can get his 
breath without difficulty. 

Our primary objection to this “ Fable for the Critics” has 
reference to a point which we have already touched in a 
general way. ‘The malevolence appears.” We laugh 
not so much at the author’s victims as at himself for letting 
them put him in such a passion. The very title of the book 
shows the want of a due sense in respect to the satiric 
essence, sarcasm. This “fable’—this severe lesson—is 
meant ‘‘for the Critics.” ‘*Ah!” we say to ourselves at 
once—* we see how it is. Mr. L.is a poor-devil poet, and 
some critic has been reviewing him, and making him feel 
very uncomfortable ; whereupon, bearing in mind that Lord 
Byron, when similarly assailed, avenged his wrongs in a 
satire which he called ‘ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,’ he (Mr. Lowell) imitative as usual has been endeav- 
oring to get redress in a parallel manner—by a satire with 
a parallel title—‘ A Fable for the Critics.’” 

All this the reader says to himself; and all this tells against 
Mr. L. in two ways—first, by suggesting unlucky compari- 
sons between Byron and Lowell, and, secondly, by remind- 
ing us of the various criticisms, in which we have been 
amused (rather ill-naturedly) at seeing Mr. Lowell “ used 
up.” 

The title starts us on this train of thought and the satire 
sustains us in it. Every reader versed in our literary gos- 
sip, is at once put dessous des cartes as to the particular 
provocation which engendered the “ Fable.” Miss Mar- 
garet Fuller, some time ago, in a silly and conceited piece 
of Transcendentalism which she called an ‘‘ Essay on 
American Literature,” or something of that kind, had the 
consummate pleasantry, after selecting from the list of Amer- 
ican poets, Cornelius Mathews and William Ellery Chan- 
ning, for especial commendation, to speak of Longfellow as 
a booby and of Lowell as so wretched a poetaster “as to 
be disgusting even to his best friends.” All this Miss 
Fuller said, if not in our precise words, still in words 
quite as much to the purpose. Why she said it, Heaven 
only knows—unless it was because she was Margaret Ful- 
ler, and wished to be taken for nobody else. Messrs. Long- 
fellow and Lowell, so pointedly picked out for abuse as the 


worst of our poets, are, upon the whole, perhaps, our best— ne 


although Bryant, and one or two others are scarcely infe- 
rior. As for the two favorites, selected just as pointedly 
for laudation, by Miss F.— it is really difficult to think of 
them, in connexion with poetry, without laughing. Mr. 
Mathews once wrote some sonnets “On Man,” and Mr. 


Channing some lines on “‘ A Tin Can,” or something of that 
kind—and if the former gentleman be not the very worst 
poet that ever existed on the face of the earth, it is only 
because he is not quite so bad as the latter. To speak al- 
gebraically :—Mr. M. is execrable, but Mr. C. is x plus 
l-ecrable. 

Mr. Lowell has obviously aimed his “ Fable” at Miss 
Fuller’s head, in the first instance, with an eye to its ri- 
cochét-ing so as to knock down Mr. Mathews in the sec- 
ond. Miss F. is first introduced as Miss F——, rhyming 
to “ cooler,” and afterwards as ‘‘ Miranda ;” while poor Mr. 
M. is brought in upon all occasions, head and shoulders ; 
and now and then a sharp thing, although never.very origi- 
nal, is said of them or at them; but all the true satiric effect 
wrought, is that prodaced by the satirist against himself. 
The reader is all the time smiling to think that so unsur- 
passable a—(what shall we call her ?—we wish to be civil,) 
a transcendentalist as Miss Fuller, should, by such a criti- 
cism, have had the power to put a respectable poet in such 
@ passion. 

As for the plot or conduct of this Fable, the less we say 
of it the better. It is so weak—so flimsy—so ill put to- 
gether—as to be not worth the trouble of understanding :— 
something, as usual, about Apollo and Daphne. Is there 
no originality on the face of the earth? Mr. Lowell’s total 
want of it is shown at all points—very especially in his 
Preface of rhyming verse written without distinction by 
lines or initial capitals, (a hackneyed matter, originating, 
we believe, with Frazer’s Magazine :)—very especially 
also, in his long continuations of some particular rhyme— 
a fashion introduced, if we remember aright, by Leigh Hunt, 
more than twenty-five years ago, in his “‘ Feast of the Po- 
ets’’— which, by the way, has been Mr. L’s model in many 
respects. 

Although ill-temper has evidently engendered this “ Fa- 
ble,” it is by no means a satire throughout. Much of it is 
devoted to panegyric—but our readers would be quite puz- 
zled to know the grounds of the author’s laudations, in 
many cases, unless made acquainted with a fact which we 
think it as well they should be informed of at once. Mr. 
Lowell is one of the most rabid of the Abolition fanatics ; 
and no Southerner who does not wish to be insulted, and 
at the same time revolted by a bigotry the most obstinately 
blind and deaf, should ever touch a volume by this author.* 
His fanaticism about slavery is a mere local outbreak of the 
same innate wrong-headedness which, if he owned slaves, 
would manifest itself in atrocious ill-treatment of them, 
with murder of any abolitionist who should endeavor to set 
them free. A fanatic of Mr. L's species, is simply a fa- 
natic for the sake of fanaticism, and must be a fanatic in 
whatever circumstances you place him. 

His prejudices on the topic of slavery break out every 
where in his present book. Mr. L. has not the common 
honesty to speak well, even in a literary sense, of any man 
who is not a ranting abolitionist. With the exception of 
Mr. Poe, (who has written some commendatory criticisms 
on his poems,) no Southerner is mentioned at ail in this 
“Fable.” It is a fashion among Mr. Lowell's set to affect 
a belief that there is no such thing as Southern Literature. 
Northerners—people who have really nothing to speak of 
as men of letters,—are cited hy the dozen and lauded by 
this candid critic without stint, while Legaré, Simms, Long- 


* This “‘ Fable for the Critics”—this literary satire—this 
ewevolent jeu d’esprit is disgraced by such passages as the 
following : 


Forty fathers of Freedom, of whom twenty bred 
Their sons for the rice swamps at so much a head, 





And their daughters for—faugh ! 
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street, and others of equal note are passed by in contemptu- 
ous silence. Mr. L. cannot carry his frail honesty of opin- 
jon even so far South as New York. All whom he praises 
are Bostonians. Other writers are barbarians and satirized 
accordingly—if mentioned at all. 

To show the general manner of the Fable, we quote a 
portion of what he says about Mr. Poe: 


Here comes Poe with his Raven, like Barnaby Rudge— 
Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge ; 
Who talks like a book of iambs and pentameters, 

In a way to make all men of common sense d—n metres ; 
Who has written some things far the best of their kind ; 
But somehow the heart seems squeezed out by the mind.* 


We may observe here that profound ignorance on any par- 
ticular topic is always sure to manifest itself by some allu- 
sion to “‘ common sense” as an all-sufficient instructor. So 
far from Mr. P’s talking “ like a book” on the topic at issue, 
his chief purpose has been to demonstrate that there exists 
no book on the subject worth talking about; and ‘‘ common 
sense,” after all, has been the hasis on which he relied, in 
contradistinction from the uncommon nonsense of Mr. L. 
and the small pedants. 

And now let us see how far the unusual “common sense” 
of our satirist has availed him in the structure of his verse. 
First, by way of showing what his intention was, we quote 
three accidentally accurate lines : 


But a boy | he could ne | ver be right | ly defined. 
As I said | he was ne | ver precise | ly unkind. 
But as Ci | cero says | he won’t say | this or that. 


Here it is clearly seen that Mr. L. intends a line of four 
anapests. (An anapest is a foot composed of two short 
syllables followed by a long.) With this observation, we 
will now simply copy a few of the lines which constitute 
tt> body of the poem; asking any of our readers to read 
them if they can ; that is to say, we place the question, with- 
out argument, on the broad basis of the very commonest 
“ common sense.” 


They’re all from one source, monthly, weekly, diurnal... 

Disperse all one’s good and condense all one’s poor traits... 

The one’s two-thirds Norseman, the other half Greek... 

He has imitators in scores who omit... 

Should suck milk, strong will-giving brave, such as runs... 

Along the far rail-road the steam-snake glide white... 

From the same runic type-fount and alphabet... 

Earth has six truest patriots, four discoverers of ether... 

Every cockboat that swims clears its fierce (pop) gundeck 

at him... 

ls some of it pr—— no, ’tis not even prose... 

O’er his principles when something else turns up trumps... 

But a few silly (syllo I mean) gisms that squat ’em... 

Nos, we don’t want extra freezing in winter... 

Plough, dig, sail, forge, build, carve, paint, make all things 
new... 


But enongh :—we have given a fair specimen of the gen- 
eral versification. It might have been better—but we are 
quite sure that it could not have been worse. So much for 
“common sense,” in Mr. Lowell’s understanding of the 
term. Mr. L. should not have meddled with the anapestic 
rhythm : it is exceedingly awkward in the hands of one who 
knows nothing about it and who will persist~in fancying 


* We must do Mr. L. the justice to say that his book 
was in press before he vould have seen Mr. Poe's “ Ra- 
tionale of Verse” published in this Magazine for November 


that he can write it by ear. Very especially, he should 
have avoided this rhythm in satire, which, more than any 
other branch of Letters, is dependent upon seeming trifles 
for its effect. Two-thirds of the force of the “ Dunciad” 
may be referred to its exquisite finish ; and had “ The Fable 
for the Critics” been, (what it is not,) the quintessence of 
the satiric spirit itself, it would nevertheless, in so slovenly 
a form, have failed. As it is, no failure was ever more 
complete or more pitiable. By the publication of a book 
at once so ambitious and so feeble—so malevolent in de- 
sign and so harmless in execution—a work so roughly and 
clumsily yet so weakly constructed—so very different, in 
body and spirit, from anything that he has written before— 
Mr. Lowell has committed an irrevocable faux pas and low- 
ered himself at least fifty per cent in the literary public 
opinion. 





Tue History or ENG ianp, from the Accession of James 
the Second. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Volume 
Second. New-York. Harper & Brothers. 

Since the sanguinary struggle, of which Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver has given us an account, between the Lilliputians 
and the Blefuscudians touching the proper manner of 
breaking eggs, we do not recollect anything so extermina- 
ting in its way as the warfare waged against the Harpers 
on account of the Websterian orthography, which they have 
seen fit to adopt in their edition of Macaulay’s History. 
As we have already expreased an opinion of the general 
style of the work, we shall now confine ourselves to a few 
remarks on this Battle of the Spelling-books. It has been 
a very pretty little fight indeed. First came the Bosto- 
nians, crying out in Cliff Street for the missing consonant 
in traveler, and hitting the firm a very professional blow ; 
but as the Bostonians meditated another edition of the 
History, the attack was not perhaps as disinterested as it 
might have been. The hinc illae lachrymae was apparent 
enough. Then came the newspaper editors of Gotham, 
some of them excellent scholars and critics, letting fly their 
arrows in very spirited style. Then the Literary World 
opened its fire, the only fire that promised to do much dam- 
age to the enemy. Last of all, our New York correspon- 
dent brings to bear upon the unfortunate brothers Harper 
his effective piece of light artillery and gives them a little 
more grape with very commendable precision. Now, we 
do not hold the Harpers altogether excused for their altera- 
tions of the Longmans’ text, but we think a good deal might 
be said in their defence, (or as they would have it, defense) 
and we regard the clamor that has been raised against them as 
so much misplaced indignation. Whether a play-house 
should be spelt theater or theatre we regard as a matter of 
too little consequence to cause such a terrible hubbub. The 
old dispute between ex and per was indeed something more 
than a mere syllabic contest, and yet we can not help think- 
ing it was a silly business that men should fight for the dif- 
ference, 


“ And Christians like Southey who stickle for oi, 
Cut the throats of all Christians who stickle for ou.” 


For ourselves we agree with our correspondent, that the al- 
terations should not have been made, but we think the of- 
fence a venial one and we are not disposed to be fretted at 
it. At any rate we shall soon see what Macaulay himself 
thinks about it, for Harper & Brothers have written to ask 
his opinion. Let the public judgment be suspended at least 
till the great author speaks out. 

We wish we had room todiscuss the Websterian orthog- 
raphy, with its innovations, some of which we are disposed 
to approve, but such a task would require a much larger 
space than we can here devote to it. We like some of Dr. 





and December last. 


Webster’s suggestions because we conceive that they will 
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tend to bring the language to a point, at which it may continue 
for centuries without farther change. This may sound strange- 
ly in the ears of some who regard him az in league with 
those miscreants, the Phonotypists, to destroy the symme- 
try and beauty of the language ; but we think the position 
a tenable one, and we shall perhaps endeavor at some fu- 
ture time to enforce it. 

To go back to the Harpers, however, we think they de- 
serve the thanks of every scholar, (let him spell as he may,) 
for their beautiful edition of Macaulay’s History and we 
trust they will reap an abundant reward for their enterprise 
in securing early sheets by paying to the author a liberal 
compensation therefor. 

The second volume of the history may be found at the 
store of A. Morris. 


Tue University Macazine: Conducted by the Stu- 
dents of the University of Virginia. Vol. I. No. 1 
Charlottesville, January, 1849. 


Eleven years ago, the students of our State University 
put forth a modest little brochure under the title of “ The 
Collegian.” The design of it was similar to that of the 
Eton boys in Mr. Canning’s time as exhibited in the Eto- 
nian,—to furnish the undergraduates with an opportunity 
for practice in the art of English composition. The Col- 
legian was born under the fairest auspices and continued 
for the space of four years to publish, every month during 
term time, 32 pages of printed matter, wherein the young 
gentlemen of the institution were encouraged to write di- 
dactic essays, sentimental love-tales and verses such as 
Horace and the Edinburgh Review have united in condemn- 
ing. At the end of the fourth year, however, without any 
premonition of approaching death and without one word by 
way of valedictory, the Collegian suddenly expired, re- 
gretted by a very small circle of friends. 

As we were among those friends, we are rejoiced to see 
its resuscitation in the neat publication before us, although 
it spirit has passed by some metempsychosis into another 
form and appears as the “‘ University Magazine.” We hail 
it with pleasure, for we believe it will prove an agent for ef- 
fecting a high literary purpose within the shades of the Uni- 
versity. Besides the severer discipline of the lecture-room, 
there should also be instruction and exercise in belles let- 
tres, such as can only be acquired by practice in writing 
and such as the Professor, however able he may be, can- 
not wholly effect. The degree of “Master of Arts” will 
prove after all but a sad misnomer, if its recipient cannot 
write flexible and even elegant English. 

The first number of the “‘ University Magazine” presents 
an interesting variety of contents. There is a most reada- 
ble sketch of the Swedish novelist, Fredrika Bremer, from 
an accomplished hand. The “ Editorial Remarks” are well 
conceived and handsomely expressed. We wish the “ Uni- 
versity Magazine” the most abundant success and we call 
upon the Alumni of the University to lend it their patron- 
age. Tothe Editors we tender most cordially the courte- 
sies of the quill, assuring them that one day they will feel 
the full force of the little scrap of Latinity which they have 
chosen for their motto, Haec olim meminissi juvabit. 


— — 


History or ENnGianp from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Paris. By Lord Mahon. Edited by Henry | 
Reed, Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania. In two volumes. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1849. 





The claims of Lord Mahon to be considered an impar- 


tial and able historian have been very decidedly acknow- 
ledged by the best English critics, and by none more go 
than the great reviewer Macaulay. We trust that the wide- 
spread popularity and rapid sale of the latter’s great work 
will not interfere with the success of the Appletons’ edi- 
tion of Lord Mahon, although it must be confessed that it 
makes its appearance at arather unfavorable moment. The 
events discussed by Lord Mahon, embracing a period of 
fifty years, must necessarily be treated by Macaulay in a 
more general manner to be in character with the other por- 
tions of his work, and we apprehend that a careful reading 
of both histories, collating them with one another, would 
conduce to a far more perfect understanding of the times 
than the perusal of only one of them. The present edition 
of Lord Mahon’s book is beautifully printed and is render- 
ed additionally valuable by the insertion of American notes 
from the pen of Professor Reed of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Messrs. Nash & Woodhouse have it for sale. 


A DicTIONaRY OF THE GERMAN AND EnG iisH Laneova- 
GEs, &c. Oompiled from the works of Hilpert, Fligel, 
Grieb, Heyse and others. By G. J. Adler, A.M. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1849. 


Those who would become well versed in the noble lan- 
guage in which Faust and the Song of the Bell were writ- 
ten, will derive great assistance from this admirable dic- 
tionary. Indeed it may be regarded as the gateway which 
introduces us to the great domain of German literature, a 
domain rich in intellectual wealth, a vast El Dorado of 
mind. ‘To say that the work before us is the best dictiona- 
ry of the German and English languages that we have ever 
seen, is but justice to Professor Adler, whose labors in the 
New York University are well known and whose industry 
cannot be too highly commended. Besides the mere pur- 
poses of a lexicon, in giving the definition and accentuation 
of words, this work subserves to some extent the office of a 
grammar in presenting a list of German synonyms together 
with a classification of the irregular verbs. The beautiful 
typography and excellent paper of this dictionary, render it 
especially fitted for the shelf of the student's library. 


For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE New York Historica Soctt- 
ty. December, 1848. New York. William Van Nor- 
den, Printer, No. 39 William Street. 


This is a neat monthly, chronicling the proceedings of a 
most useful and zealous Society, whose researches have 
done much towards shedding light upon the past history of 
Nieuw Amsterdam, the State of New York, and America 
in general. The present number contains, among other 
things, a curious and interesting paper, read before the So- 
ciety in December, 1848, by Robert Greenhow, Esq., of 
Washington, D. C., tending to prove that Fénélon once re- 
sided in America as a missionary among the Iroquois. The 
evidences adduced are certainly very cogent, amounting al- 
most to demonstration. It is a remarkable fact in the an- 
nals of biography, that it has been reserved for an Ameri- 
can, one hundred and fifty years remote from the times de- 
scribed, to point out this strange and forgotten episode in the 
life of him whom Telemachus has immortalized. 








